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October  1954 

This  is  the  report  of  consultants  to  the  special  com- 
mission to  study  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  The  report  was  written  by  Dr.  Homer  W. 
Anderson,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  and  Lecturer  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  and  represents  his  findings,  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  as  well  as  those  of  his  staff. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  had  research  and  administrative 
experience  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  schools  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Detroit,  Michigan; 
and  Denver,  Colorado.  He  has  conducted  school  build- 
ing surveys  as  a  consultant  in  the  Massachusetts  cities 
of  Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Wakefield,  and  Taunton. 

The  Commission  is  presenting  the  report  at  this  time 
to  give  the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the  findings  of 
the  expert  group  headed  by  Dr.  Anderson.  The  report 
will  later  be  the  subject  of  public  hearings  to  be  held  by 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission  agrees  that  the  Teachers  Colleges 
are  an  asset  worthy  of  development,  that  they  are  an 
excellent  source  of  well -trained  teachers,  and  that  they 
provide  an  opportunity  for  worthwhile  higher  education 
for  Massachusetts  youngsters.  However,  no  final  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  by  the  Commission  from  the 
consultant's  recommendations.  The  Commission,  itself, 
will  file  a  report  together  with  recommended  legislation 
by  January  15,  1955. 

The  sincere  thanks  of  the  Commission  are  extended  to 
those  who  have  so  generously  assisted  the  Commission 
and  its  consultants. 

Sen.  PHILIP   A.   GRAHAM,  Chairman 

Rep.  IRENE   K.   THRESHER,  Vice -Chair  man 
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STUDY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES  FOR  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGES. 


October,  1954. 

To  the  Special  Commission  for  the  Study  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

In  this  very  important  study  to  increase  the  number  of 
well-trained  teachers  available  to  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  it  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  Commission  both  individually  and  as  a  group. 

The  problems  of  teacher  training  and  recruitment  are 
varied  and  complex.  No  study  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  Commission  itself, 
the  Department  of  Education  and  its  staff,  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  All  have  contributed 
information,  judgment  and  guidance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report. 

I  should  particularly  like  to  cite  the  co-operation  and 
help  received  from  Dr.  Patrick  Sullivan,  Director  of  the 
Teachers  Colleges  for  the  Department  of  Education;  Dr. 
John  Bowler,  Assistant  Director,  and  Mr.  Paul  Knight, 
Business  Manager  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  John  J.  Desmond  has  extended 
us  every  courtesy.  These  men  provided  much  of  the  data 
used  in  this  report. 

Your  Director  and  consultants  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusions presented  in  Part  V  after  we  were  convinced  by  the 
facts  that  the  present  organization,  though  competent  in 
improving  both  curriculum  and  college  plant,  has  not  been 
able  to  get  the  full  confidence  of  the  Legislature  in  their  re- 
quests for  funds. 

The  large  reductions  made  annually  in  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  reflect  many  things. 
Primarily,  we  believe  that  they  are  proof  of  an  unfortunate 
situation  due  mainly  to  organization.  We  believe  that  a  new 
organization  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  as  proposed  in  Part  V  will  strengthen  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  people  and  the  Legislature  in  their  teacher 
training  institutions. 

We  have  tried  in  this  study  to  bring  together  the  best 
judgment  of  those  experienced  in  higher  education,  teacher 
training  and  public  school  administration.  Our  findings 
are  basically  that  the  Teachers  Colleges  are  an  asset  worth 
developing,  offer  good  opportunities  for  higher  education  to 
the  youngsters  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  they  can  fulfill  a 
greater  role  in  providing  well-trained  teachers  to  meet  the 
influx  of  children  into  our  schools  in  recent  years. 

The  program  outlined  in  this  report  should  give  the  Com- 
monwealth teachers  adequate  in  training  and  quantity  for 
the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  I  wish  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts complete  success  in  carrying  this  program  forward. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  Colleges  are  doing 
their  job  better  than  seems  to  be  the  common  opinion  among 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  present  a  good 
program  of  general  and  professional  education  to  about 
4,400  students  annually.  However,  only  750  graduates  be- 
come teachers  in  the  Massachusetts  public  schools  annu- 
ally, when  the  need  is  for  over  3,300  new  teachers. 

This  survey,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  State  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  to  increase  the  enrollment  to  8,400 
students  in  order  to  provide  at  least  1,400  teachers  annually 
for  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  This  will  require  the  en- 
largement of  certain  college  plants,  including  new  class- 
rooms, gymnasiums,  libraries,  student  centers  and  self- 
liquidating  dormitories,  and  the  addition  of  about  267 
professors  and  instructors  to  the  faculties. 

A  program  of  rehabilitating  the  present  plants  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  few  years.  This  program,  both 
through  the  ordinary  maintenance  and  capital  outlay 
budgets,  is  outstanding  in  improving  both  the  safety  and 
appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  should  be  pushed  ahead 
as  fast  as  possible. 

The  teacher  education  program  is  of  great  importance  to 
Massachusetts.  A  good  foundation  exists  for  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  program  recommended  in  this  report. 
However,  we  fear  that  the  program  suggested  will  not  be 
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realized  unless  the  recommendations  of  Part  V  are  enacted 
by  the  General  Court,  thus  providing  a  Board  of  Trustees 
whose  only  responsibility  will  be  the  Teachers  Colleges,  and 
upon  whom  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  can  place  complete  reliance. 

The  recommendation  for  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  whom  has  been  delegated  the  administration  of 
the  Teachers  Colleges  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  document.  If  it  is  adopted  and  a 
strong  Board  of  Trustees  appointed,  the  right  man 
will  be  selected  for  the  Chancellorship,  and  the 
program  outlined  herein,  or  a  better  one,  will  be 
developed  and  made  effective. 

Long-range  plans  may  change  the  functions  of  the  col- 
leges as  needs  or  conditions  change.  North  Adams  and 
Fitchburg  should  probably  become  community  colleges 
offering,  in  addition  to  teacher  training  education,  two-year 
courses  in  liberal  arts,  business  training,  laboratory  tech- 
niques, and  technical  shop  training  for  men.  Boston 
Teachers  College  and  the  Art  School  may  be  merged  into 
one  institution.  Other  colleges  may  broaden  in  scope  and 
grow  in  size  far  beyond  the  concepts  of  this  report.  Tre- 
mendous changes  have  been  made  in  the  past  and  tremen- 
dous changes  will  be  made  in  the  future.  A  good  organiza- 
tion headed  by  a  lay  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  competent 
Chancellor  will  anticipate  the  need  and  build  the  colleges 
to  make  their  contributions  to  the  success  of  the  program 
of  education  in  Massachusetts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HOMER  W.  ANDERSON. 
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Study  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art. 

Introduction. 

The  study  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art  has  been  guided  by  the 
series  of  problems  outlined  in  the  legislative  resolves  which 
established  the  Commission  to  study  these  educational 
institutions.  In  the  wording  of  the  resolves  which  were 
adopted  June  11,  1953,  the  scope  of  the  study  was  outlined 
as  follows:  " their  (the  Teachers  Colleges)  existing  educa- 
tional programs,  facilities,  management,  charges,  staff  and 
locations;  their  capacity  to  meet  present  and  prospective 
requirements  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; the  placement  of  their  graduates  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  in  other  occupations;  the  respective 
roles  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  of  private  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  total  supply  of  trained  teachers; 
temporary  measures  which  may  be  taken  to  augment  the 
existing  supply  of  teachers;  specific  needs  for  the  improve- 
ment or  extension  of  plants,  facilities  and  equipment  of  the 
several  colleges  and  financial  requirements  therefor;  and 
the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  State  Teachers 
College  in  Boston." 

Massachusetts  is  the  cradle  of  much  of  modern  American 
philosophy  of  freedom  and  the  practical  expressions  thereof 
in  government,  higher  education,  public  schools  and  teacher 
training.  In  the  latter  field  Horace  Mann  opened  in  1839, 
in  Lexington,  the  first  teacher  training  institution  in  America. 
Since  this  very  modest  start  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  ago,  colleges  have  been  established  in  every  State  and 
territory  of  the  United  States  for  the  professional  education 
of  teachers. 

These  colleges  offered  for  nearly  a  century,  one  and  two 
year  courses  in  teacher  education  and  were  called  normal 
schools.  It  was  not  until  1932  that  the  training  period  was 
extended  to  four  years,  and  a  few  years  later  the  normal 
schools  became  known  as  Teachers  Colleges.     Massachu- 
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setts  established  nine  state  teacher  training  institutions  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  "common  schools,"  l  as  follows: 

1.  Lexington,  1839,  5.  Worcester,  1874. 

now  Framingham.  6.  Hyannis,  1894. 

2.  Barre,  1839,  now  Westfield.  7.  Fitchburg,  1895. 

3.  Bridgewater,  1840.  8.  North  Adams,  1896. 

4.  Salem,  1854.  9.  Lowell,  1897. 

The  Massachusetts  School  of  Art  was  established  in  1873. 
It  was  the  first  school  in  the  United  States  to  prepare  teachers 
of  art. 

In  1944  the  Hyannis  Teachers  College  was  discontinued, 
and  in  1952  the  Boston  Teachers  College  was  transferred 
by  the  city  of  Boston  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  function  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers  Colleges  is  primarily  to  educate  qualified 
young  people  for  the  teaching  positions  needed  in 
the  classrooms  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  a  factual  study  be 
made  to  give  a  sound  basis  for  action  and  to  point  the  way 
for  such  action  in  order  to  promote  this  important  function. 

The  first  step  in  acquiring  the  facts  needed  was  to  make  a 
thorough  inspection  of  each  teachers  college  plant  and  fa- 
cilities. Thus,  every  institution  was  inspected  from  garret 
to  basement  by  at  least  five  people,  including  two  or  more 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Three  observations  which  struck  the  visiting 
group  with  the  greatest  force  were,  first,  the  obvi- 
ous long-time  neglect  of  both  classroom  buildings 
and  dormitories ;  second,  the  poor  and  inadequate 
accommodations  for  students  when  not  in  class; 
and  third,  the  belated  program  of  improvements 
in  safety,  and  some,  but  not  nearly  enough,  redec- 
oration  of  buildings. 

Dormitories,  on  the  whole,  have  not  been  painted  for 
many  years.  They  presented  dark,  gloomy  and  unkempt 
appearances.    All  of  them  are  in  need  of  light  colored,  at- 

1  Common  schools  are  now  known  as  public  schools. 
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tractive  walls  and  trim.  Woodwork  and  floors  were  so  dark 
that  they  added  much  to  the  rather  dismal  and  dingy  ap- 
pearance. 

Where  redecoration  of  buildings  had  been  made,  the  con- 
trast was  astonishing.  New  floor  covering,  light  colored 
walls  and  trim  wherever  done,  were  very  attractive.  Lowell 
was  an  outstanding  example  of  this  type  of  rehabilitation. 
We  urge  that  this  program  be  pushed  more  rapidly  and  that 
a  regular  schedule  of  painting  be  adopted  and  followed. 
Such  a  schedule  would  provide  for  painting  the  outside  trim 
every  third  or  fourth  year  and  the  inside  walls  every  fifth 
or  sixth  year.  In  addition,  the  inside  walls  should  be  washed 
once  or  twice  during  the  interim. 

Lounges  and  other  facilities  used  by  students  when  not 
in  classrooms  seemed  wholly  inadequate.  Usually,  the 
lounge  was  a  dark,  dingy  and  unattractive  basement  room. 
Light,  airy,  student  centers  or  "  commons "  are  important 
in  providing  out-of-class  accommodations  for  students  who 
are  in  classes  an  average  of  eighteen  hours  out  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five  hours  in  the  college  class  week.  This  aspect  of 
the  college  accommodations  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  a 
later  section. 

It  was  also  observed  that  toilet  facilities  in  a  number  of 
colleges  were  located  only  in  the  basement  of  the  main  build- 
ing, there  being  not  even  an  emergency  toilet  for  women  on 
any  of  the  three  floors  above  the  basement.  This  situation 
needs  immediate  correction. 

Another  observation  was  the  fact  that  many  buildings  were 
old  and  with  poor  artificial  lighting.  They  had  14  to  16 
foot  ceilings,  which  make  them  expensive  to  heat  and  to 
decorate.  However,  with  the  safety  provisions  made  and 
with  the  installation  of  good  lighting,  they  will  be  useful 
for  many  years.  Hence,  in  this  report,  no  recommendation 
will  be  made  for  their  replacement. 

Table  I  presents  the  year  in  which  each  building  was 
erected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  a  single  dormitory  has 
been  built  in  the  last  thirty-six  years,  and  that  two  at 
Framingham  have  been  used  for  over  sixty-five  years.  The 
last  instructional  building  built  was  Dwight  Hall,  erected 
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at  Framingham  in  1937.  Three  other  buildings  were  built 
in  the  1930's,  namely,  the  Art  School,  the  Industrial  Arts 
Building  at  Fitchburg,  and  the  Worcester  Teachers  College. 

Table  I.  —  State  Teachers  College  Buildings  and  Years  erected. 


Year. 


Number 

of 
Buildings. 


Building  and  College. 


Age  as  of 

August,  1954 

(Years). 


1888 
1889 
1892 

1 
1 
2 

1896 
1899 

3 
1 

1902 
1903 

1 
3 

1906 
1909 

5 
1 

1912 

3 

1913 
1916 
1918 

1 
1 
1 

1926 

2 

1930 
1932 
1936 
1937 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1954 

1 
1 

Total 

29 

Crocker  Hall  Dormitory  at  Framingham  .... 
May  Hall  Dormitory  at  Framingham        .... 
Wells  Hall  (Framingham),  Administration  Building  (West- 
field)         .        . 

Main  Buildings  at  Lowell,  North  Adams  and  Salem 
Edgerly  Training  School  at  Fitchburg        .... 

Thompson  Hall  at  Fitchburg     .        .  ... 

Miller  Hall  (Fitchburg),  Taconic  Hall  (North  Adams), 

Dormitory  (Westfield) 

Gymnasium  (Bridgewater),  Boston,  4  Buildings 
Junior  High  Training  School  (Fitchburg) 

Training   School    (Salem),   Palmer   House    (Fitchburg), 

Woodward  Hall  (Bridgewater) 

Tillinghast  Hall  (Bridgewater) 

Peirce  Hall  (Framingham)  .  .... 

Horace  Mann  Dormitory  at  Framingham         .        . 

Boyden  Hall  and  Training  School  at  Bridgewater    . 

Massachusetts  Art  Administration  Building 

Worcester  Administration  Building 

Industrial  Arts  Building  at  Fitchburg 

Dwight  Hall  at  Framingham 

Lowell  —  Gymnasium,  Auditorium  and  classrooms  . 
Framingham  —  Addition  of  Auditorium  and  Gymnasium 


66 
65 

62 

58 
55 

52 

51 

48 
45 


42 
41 
38 
36 

28 

24 
22 
18 
17 

0 
0 


Median  age,  48  years. 

Oldest  25  per  cent  of  buildings  are  55  years  and  over. 

Seven  buildings  are  less  than  30  years. 


A  new  building  program  has  recently  been  started  with  a 
new  classroom,  auditorium  and  gymnasium  building  at 
Lowell,  and  an  addition  of  a  gymnasium  and  an  auditorium 
to  Dwight  Hall  at  Framingham.  Appropriations  are  avail- 
able for  a  new  Westfield  college,  a  physical  education  unit 
at  Bridgewater,  a  new  science  building  at  North  Adams, 
and  for  preliminary  plans  of  other  needed  projects.  The 
North  Adams  appropriation  should  be  deleted  from  the 
records,  since  this  building  is  not  necessary.  Nearly  twenty 
years  intervened  between  the  program  of  the  1930's  and 
the  program  now  in  process. 

The  ten  college  plants  represent  a  large  invest- 
ment. As  such  they  should  be  maintained  not  only 
so  that  they  are  more  effective  educational  institu- 
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tions,  but  so  that  the  investment  may  be  properly 
preserved  and  continued  in  effective  use  for  many 
years. 

Already,  more  than  $2,000,000  has  been  appropriated 
during  the  past  four  years  in  capital  outlay  and  improve- 
ment items  included  in  the  ordinary  maintenance  budget. 

Table  II  presents  the  purposes  and  allocation  of  the 
capital  outlay  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

Table  II.  —  Capital  Outlay  Appropriations  for  General  Improvement  of 
Teachers  College  Buildings,  1949  to  19 5 4. l 


College. 


Purposes. 


Amount. 


1.  Boston 

2.  Bridgewater 

3.  Fitchburg 

4.  Framingham 

5.  Lowell 

6.  North  Adams 

7.  Salem 

8.  Westfield 
0.  Art  School 

10.  Worcester 

11.  Unallocated 


Heating  and  modernization 

Heating,  fire  protection  and  electric  system,  etc. 
Heating,  fire  protection,  plumbing  and  modernization 

Boilers  and  power  plant 

Fire  protection  and  library    .        .        .        . 
Fire  protection  and  modernization         . 
Plumbing  and  flooring    .        .    -     .        .        . 

Fire  protection 

Electric  wiring 

No  appropriations 

For  fire  protection 

Total 


$211,000 
219,000 
432,500 

85,000 

85,000 
328,500 

85,000 
100,750 

11,000 

531,000 


$2,088,750 


>  This  table  does  not  include  improvements  made  under  ordinary  maintenance  appropriations. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Business  Manager 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  it  will  require  over  $2,- 
700,000  more  to  complete  this  program.  It  seemed  to  the 
survey  group  that  this  is  a  reasonable  estimate.  It  should 
be  honored  by  the  Legislature  over  a  three-year  period. 

The  second  step  in  the  study  was  to  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  all  available  facts,  the  needs  for  graduates  of  the 
teachers  colleges  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  how  effectively  the  present  institutions  meet 
these  needs.  If  the  supply  is  not  adequate,  what  must  be 
done  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  teachers  which  the  public 
schools  will  require  in  the  future? 

Other  studies  were  made  of  the  college  programs,  the 
facilities,  the  students,  costs,  and  organization.  The  report 
is  divided  for  convenience  into  a  number  of  parts. 

Part  I  of  the  report  consists  largely  of  analyses  of  the 
needs  for  teachers,  how  these  needs  are  met  and  what  role 
the  teachers  colleges  play  in  supplying  these  needs. 
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Part  II  is  based  on  the  findings  of  Part  I.  It  develops 
the  program  needed  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  college 
plants. 

Part  III  presents  briefly  a  study  of  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dents and  the  program  of  education. 

Part  IV  consists  of  suggested  plans  and  methods  for  mak- 
ing the  program  recommended  in  the  preceding  sections 
effective  from  three  points  of  view,  —  namely,  good  educa- 
tion, sound  organization  and  finance,  and  public  acceptance 
of  the  teachers  colleges  as  good  educational  institutions. 

Part  V  outlines  an  organization  for  more  effective  public 
confidence  and  better  administrative  policies. 

Part  I. 

The  Job  op  the  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  Present  Situation  in  the  Colleges, 

In  October,  1953,  the  nine  teachers  colleges  enrolled  a  total 
of  3,970  students,  —  2,966  women  and  1,004  men.  The 
enrollments  varied  from  133  in  North  Adams  to  632  in 
Bridgewater.  The  School  of  Art  enrolled  264  women  and 
122  men,  a  total  of  386  students.  These  facts  are  shown  in 
Table  III. 


Table  III.  —  Enrollment  in  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

October,  1953. 

College. 

Women. 

Men. 

Total. 

442 

175 

617 

486 

146 

632 

Fitchburg           .    x 

255 

165 

420 

512 

— 

512 

360 

72 

432 

88 

45 

133 

404 

169 

573 

Westfield 

154 

60 

214 

265 

172 

437 

Total 

2,966 

1,004 

3,970 

School  of  Art 

264 

122 

386 

3,230 

1,126 

4,356 
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On  the  whole,  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Col- 
leges are  small.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  they  are  too 
small  to  be  of  maximum  effectiveness  and  economy. 
The  fact  that  they  are  small  is  shown  by  statistics 
on  the  enrollments  in  teachers  colleges  in  other 
northern  States,  which  are  fairly  comparable  with 
Massachusetts  in  population  and  in  the  general 
level  of  economic  status. 

Table  IV  presents  these  data  with  the  States  ranked  in 
order  of  the  average  enrollment  in  the  teachers  colleges. 
Massachusetts  ranks  at  the  bottom. 

Table  IV.  —  Average  Enrollments  in  State  Teachers  Colleges,  1953. 


State. 


Number  of 
Colleges. 


Average 
Enrollments, 


Total 
Enrollments. 


Indiana     . 
Kansas 
Michigan  . 
Missouri    . 
New  York 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin  . 
Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 


2 

2,715 

2 

2,410 

4 

2,228 

6 

1,202 

11 

1,053 

5 

940 

8 

864 

14 

732 

6 

678 

4 

639 

9i 

441 

5,430 
4,820 
8,912 
7,212 

11,583 
4,700 
6,912 

10,248 
4,068 
2,556 
3,970 


1  The  School  of  Art  was  not  included,  since  it  is  not  strictly  a  teachers  college. 


Other  significant  facts  are  seen  in  the  table.  Indiana  has 
only  two  state  teachers  colleges,  but  the  combined  enroll- 
ment is  5,430  as  against  a  total  enrollment  in  Massachusetts 
of  3,970.  Kansas  with  less  than  half  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  enrolls  in  two  teachers  colleges  4,810  men 
and  women.  This  exceeds  by  840  students  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  nine  Massachusetts  state  teachers  colleges,  and 
by  454  when  the  School  of  Art  enrollment  is  included. 

The  four  Connecticut  colleges  average  639  students, 
which  is  nearly  200  more  students  than  the  average  enroll- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  state  teachers  colleges.    As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  the  largest  college  in  Massachusetts  had 
fewer  students  last  year  than  the  average  in  Connecticut. 

Only  two  States  —  New  York,  with  eleven  colleges,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  fourteen  — -  exceed  Massachusetts  in  the 
number  of  teacher  training  institutions. 

These  facts  raise  a  number  of  questions:  (1)  Are  Massa- 
chusetts teachers  colleges  too  small?  (2)  Does  Massachu- 
setts have  too  many  teachers  colleges?  (3)  Why  have  not 
some  of  the  Massachusetts  colleges  grown  to  double  their 
present  size  as  they  have  in  other  northern  States?  (4)  Is 
it  because  colleges  in  Massachusetts  have  not  been  en- 
couraged to  exercise  imagination  and  initiative  to  build 
larger  and  consequently  better  teachers  colleges?  (5)  Are 
Massachusetts  colleges  small  because  the  people  of  the  State 
are  not  sold  on  publicly  supported  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, particularly  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers?  (6)  Do  the  Massachusetts  colleges  supply  enough 
teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  "common  schools''  today? 

These  questions  are  undoubtedly  pertinent  in  the  study 
of  the  teachers  colleges  in  Massachusetts.  They  cannot  be 
categorically  answered  with  any  degree  of  authority  or  ac- 
curacy without  careful  study.  Perhaps,  the  most  important 
question  is,  Do  the  teachers  colleges  meet  the  needs  of  the 
" common  schools"?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  re- 
veal some  of  the  answers  to  the  other  questions. 

Growth  in  Public  School  Enrollment  Means  Increased  De- 
mand for  Teachers. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  the 
problem  of  teacher  supply  loomed  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant than  today.  Everywhere  the  demand  is  for  qualified 
teachers  —  a  demand  which  is  growing  stronger  instead  of 
waning.  The  Second  World  War  and  continued  prosperity 
increased  greatly  the  establishment  of  new  families  and  the 
consequent  rise  in  the  birth  rate,  which  has  so  far  failed  to 
show  any  reduction. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  number  of  births  in  1952,  the  latest 
year  for  which  records  are  complete,  was  103,936,  which  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  peak  year  1947,  when  106,690  live 
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births  were  registered.  Table  V  shows  the  births  annually 
and  averages  for  three  year  periods  from  1938  to  1952.  The 
statistics  for  1953  are  not  yet  available. 

Table  V,  —  Annual  and  Average  Number  of  Live  Births  in  Massachusetts, 


Year. 


Annual. 

Total. 

— 

190,326 

70,228 

83,371 

85,743 

239,342 

78,140 

76,455 

96,903 

251,498 

106,690 

98,933 

96,041 

301,664 

95,619 

99,851 

103,936 

299,406 

Average. 


1938-1940 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

1946  . 

1947  . 

1948  . 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952  . 


63,442 


79,781 


83,833 


100,555 


99,802 


The  data  in  Table  V  show  definitely  that  to  date  the  num- 
ber of  births  annually  has  not  materially  decreased.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  reported  that  trends  in  the  nation  indicate 
that  births  in  1953  will  equal  or  exceed  the  1952  totals. 

When  we  consider  that  the  peak  years  in  the 
number  of  births  did  not  begin  until  1946,  only 
eight  years  ago,  it  is  evident  that  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  have  not  yet  felt  the  full  impact  of 
the  high  birth  rates  since  eight-year-old  children 
are  now  about  to  enter  the  third  grade. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  prepared  estimates  of 
the  future  enrollments  in  grades  1  to  8,  and  in  grades  9  to  12. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  and  all  other  statistics 
are  based  exclusively  on  children  in  the  public  schools.  The 
method  of  projecting  births  into  future  school  enrollment 
employed  by  the  Department  has  been  double-checked  and 
was  found  to  be  in  very  close  agreement  with  a  modified 
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method.  The  method  used  automatically  excludes  those 
who  enter  private  schools  at  any  stage  of  their  educational 
career.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  Department's 
estimates  of  future  enrollment  have  been  used.  The  De- 
partment gave  three  sets  of  estimates,  "low",  "high"  and 
"most  likely."  In  this  report  the  middle  figures,  "most 
likely,"  have  been  used.  No  estimates  are  accurate  to  an 
exact  figure.  It  should  be  understood  that  there  may  be  as 
much  as  2  to  5  per  cent  error  either  way  in  any  set  of  esti- 
mates. However,  these  statistics  are  the  best  available  as 
a  base  for  estimating  the  number  of  teachers  required  an- 
nually up  to  1961.  To  estimate  school  enrollment  further 
into  the  future  is  not  good  policy,  since  it  is  better  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy  to  check  all  estimates  annually  as  new 
data  on  births  and  school  enrollments  become  available. 

Table  VI  presents  the  estimates  of  school  enrollment  for 
grades  1  to  8,  and  for  grades  9  to  12  up  to  and  including  1961. 

Table  VI.  —  Estimated  Enrollments  for  Grades  1  to  8  and  Grades  9  to  12. 


Year. 


Grades 
1  to  8. 


Grades 
9  to  12.  • 


Total. 


1952  (actual) 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  . 

1961  . 


428,099 

148,043 

483,900 

146,000 

508,400 

148,300 

527,200 

153,700 

536,200 

164,900 

545,500 

179,800 

560,300 

187,300 

574,500 

191,000 

571,000 

199,000 

559,500 

211,300 

576,142 
629,900 
656,700 
680,900 
701,100 
725,300 
747,600 
765,500 
770,000 
770,800 


1  The  high  school  enrollment  for  1962  on  the  basis  of  available  data  will  be  at  least  223,000,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  rise  through  1968  when  the  children  born  in  record  year  1952  will  be  in 
the  third  year  of  high  school. 

The  estimates  indicate  that  the  elementary  school  en- 
rollment will  increase  about  146,000  pupils  from  1952  to 
1959,  after  which  there  may  be  a  slight  decline.  High 
school  enrollment  will  increase  63,000  pupils  from  1952  to 
1961.  Enrollment  in  the  public  high  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts will  not  reach  its  peak  before  1963  or  1964. 
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The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  is  this:  There  will  be  no  lessening  in 
the  demand  for  teachers  to  meet  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing school  enrollment  in  the  next  decade.  After 
the  elementary  schools  have  reached  their  peak, 
the  high  school  enrollment  will  continue  to  rise 
for  several  years.  In  like  manner  the  enrollments 
in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  will  begin 
a  decade  of  growth  about  1959. 

Number  of  Teachers  Needed. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  which  will  be  required  an- 
nually up  to  1961  can  be  computed  from  the  estimated  en- 
rollments in  Table  VI  by  applying  a  reasonable  ratio  of  pu- 
pils per  teacher.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  referred  to  on  page  17,  the  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher l  in  grades  1  to  8  in  the  Massachusetts  public 
schools  has  averaged  about  23.9  pupils  during  the  past 
ten  years.  In  making  estimates  of  the  number  of  teachers 
the  elementary  schools  of  Massachusetts  will  need,  it  seems 
that  the  ratio  could  be  increased  to  25  pupils  per  teacher. 

Likewise,  in  grades  9  to  12,  the  same  report  indicates 
pupil-teacher  ratios  in  the  past  ten  years  ranging  from  18.7 
in  1952  to  21.5  in  1943.  A  reasonable  ratio  of  pupils  per 
teacher  for  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  is  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  possibly  20  pupils  per  teacher, 
since  principals  and  supervisors  are  included  in  the  number 
of  teachers  reported. 

By  dividing  the  estimated  elementary  school  enrollments 
by  25  and  the  estimated  high  school  enrollments  by  20,  the 
results  will  be  the  approximate  number  of  elementary 
school  teachers  and  high  school  teachers  required  each 
year  up  to  1961.    These  facts  are  presented  in  Table  VII. 

Table  VII  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  needed  up  to  1959,  after  which 
there  may  be  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  required.  The 
number  of  high  school  teachers  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  increase  beyond  1961. 

«  Teacher  as  here  used  includes  principals  and  supervisors. 
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Table  VII.  —  Estimated  Number  of  Teachers  Needed  Annually  through 

1961. 


Year. 


Elemen- 
tary. > 


High. 2 


Total 
Needed. 


1953  (actual) 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  . 

1961  . 

Total  Increase 


- 

- 

20,336 

7,215 

21,089 

7,685 

21,450 

8,245 

21,820 

8,990 

22,412 

9,265 

22,980 

9,550 

22,840 

9,950 

22,380 

10,565 

- 

- 

26,718 
27,551 
28,764 
29,695 
30,810 
31,677 
32,530 
32,790 
32,945 


6,227 


»  Ratio,  25  pupils  per  teacher,  including  principals  and  supervisors. 
2  Ratio,  20  pupils  per  teacher,  including  principals  and  supervisors. 


In  1953  there  were  26,718  teachers  actually  in  service. 
By  1961,  the  total  teaching  force  must  number  about  32,945, 
an  increase  of  6,227  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors. 

If  the  entire  problem  consisted  only  of  providing  for  the 
increased  number  of  teachers  needed,  it  would  be  quite 
simple.  Even  if  there  is  added  the  problem  of  providing  re- 
placements for  those  who  retire  each  year,  there  would  be  no 
great  problem.  Together  these  two  problems  could  be  met 
by  about  1,500  new  teachers  annually.  But,  in  addition  to 
supplying  teachers  for  these  two  needs,  an  additional  1,800 
or  more  teachers  leave  the  schools  annually.  A  large  num- 
ber marry  and  establish  homes,  some  leave  to  teach  in  other 
States,  and  others  leave  teaching  for  business,  industry  or 
other  pursuits. 

During  the  years  from  1947  to  1954,  the  annual  turnover 
and  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  averaged  about  10.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  staff. *  A  safe  but  conserva- 
tive basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  new  teachers  needed 
annually  seems  to  be  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching 
force  despite  the  fact  that  the  total  needs  have  exceeded 
11  per  cent  during  the  past  two  years.    Computing  10.5  per 


1  From  Report  of  Department  of  Education. 
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cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  needed  annually  as 
shown  in  Table  VII,  the  new  teachers  needed  each  year  up 
to  1961  will  be  about  as  follows: 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Teachers. 

3,021 
3,118 
3,235 
3,326 
3,415 
3,443 
3,469 


Average 3,289 

These  figures  reveal  a  growing  problem,  which  Massachu- 
setts faces  in  supplying  an  adequate  and  well-prepared 
teaching  force  from  1955  to  1961.  In  1953  a  total  of  3,313 
new  teachers  were  actually  placed  in  the  public  schools. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  estimates  presented  may  be 
too  conservative. 

As  a  result  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  teachers, 
school  committees  all  over  the  State  have  been  scrambling 
to  secure  enough  teachers  to  serve  the  required  classrooms. 
They  have  drawn  from  all  available  sources.  In  1953  a 
total  of  3,313  teachers  had  to  be  secured.  Fairly  accurate 
estimates  of  how  these  teachers  were  recruited  from  various 
sources  for  the  school  year  1953-54  are  as  follows: 

Massachusetts  state  teachers  colleges        ....  745 

Other  Massachusetts  colleges 1,030 

Other  States 665 

Ex-teacher  supply 740 

Unknown  sources 1 133 


3,313 


Where  Are  the  Future  Teachers  Coming  From? 

The  problem  faced  by  the  Massachusetts  schools  is  clearly, 
How  is  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  teachers  to  be  guar- 
anteed for  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  in  the  face  of  increases 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  num- 


1  These  are  probably  temporary  teachers  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  or  on  other  temporary 
arrangements. 
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her  of  teachers  leaving  annually?  Massachusetts  cannot  de- 
pend on  drawing  continuously  600  or  more  teachers  from 
other  States,  and  700  or  more  from  the  supply  of  ex-teachers, 
which  has  been  greatly  depleted  since  the  influx  of  children 
into  the  schools  brought  on  a  serious  teacher  shortage. 
From  1946  to  1954,  a  total  of  5,290 l  teachers  have  been  re- 
instated from  this  group,  and  any  large  number  cannot  be 
relied  upon  in  the  future.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
problem  is  focussed  directly  upon  the  teacher  training  in- 
stitutions of  the  State,  both  public  and  private.  The  mar- 
ried teachers'  law  is  timely,  but  does  not  materially  affect 
the  situation,  since  a  great  part  of  the  State  was  retaining 
and  employing  married  teachers. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  estimate  accurately  the 
number  of  teachers  which  can  be  obtained  from  each  source. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  the  schools  can  continue  to  draw 
about  300  from  other  States  and  not  over  350  from  the 
dwindling  supply  of  ex-teachers.  It  should  be  feasible  to 
increase  by  at  least  300  the  number  of  new  teachers  con- 
tributed annually  by  the  private  colleges  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  thus  raising  the  supply  from  this  source 
to  about  1,300  or  more  teachers.  This,  too,  is  problematical 
in  the  face  of  the  requirement  to  increase  the  number  of 
hours  in  professional  education  courses  to  become  eligible 
for  teachers'  certificates,  which  are  now  a  prerequisite  to 
teaching. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  guarantee  this  number,  it 
will  be  quite  essential  to  expand  the  summer  school 
and  extension  programs  in  the  state  teachers  col- 
leges so  that  professional  courses,  including  prac- 
tice teaching,  may  be  made  available  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  liberal  arts  students  and  graduates 
of  private  schools  which  do  not  offer  professional 
education  for  teachers  required  for  certification. 
However,  it  seems  clear  that  the  chief  burden  of 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  in  the  fu- 
ture must  fall  on  the  state  teachers  colleges. 

During  the  three  years  just  passed,  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  entered  the 

» From  statistics  of  Reinstatements  in  the  State  Retirement  System. 
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teaching  profession  in  Massachusetts.  Of  the  remainder  of 
the  June,  1953,  graduates,  12.4  per  cent  entered  teaching  in 
other  States,  8.5  per  cent  entered  the  armed  forces,  4.5  per 
cent  were  taken  by  business  and  industry,  4.2  per  cent  left 
to  establish  homes,  married,  or  enrolled  in  graduate  schools, 
and  2.2  per  cent  were  not  employed.  There  is  no  justifiable 
way  in  which  this  situation  can  be  materially  changed. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  teachers  for  Massachusetts,  the  enrollment  in 
the  teachers  colleges  must  be  practically  doubled 
to  yield  a  quota  of  1,300  to  1,500  teachers  annually 
instead  of  650  to  750,  as  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

With  expanded  programs  of  teacher  education  both  in 
the  teachers  colleges  and  the  private  colleges,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  ex-teachers 
and  the  uncertainty  of  continuing  to  draw  qualified  teachers 
from  other  States,  the  number  of  replacements  and  new 
teachers  for  the  increasing  number  of  classrooms  might  well 
be  recruited  as  follows : 

Massachusetts  state  teachers  colleges        ....  1,400 

Other  Massachusetts  colleges 1,300 

Other  States 300 

The  supply  of  ex-teachers 300 

3,300 

This  program,  it  is  expected,  will  meet  the  needs  of 
Massachusetts. 

Part  II. 

Increasing  College  Facilities. 
Statement  of  the  Problems. 

Problem  ONE  seems  to  be  the  necessity  to  double  the 
output  of  the  teachers  colleges.  To  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive entails  a  number  of  important  steps.  How  can  1,400 
to  1,500  graduates  annually  be  achieved?  Obviously,  the 
first  step  is  to  increase  the  capacities  of  the  schools  to  enroll 
at  least  8,000  students.  But  that  is  not  sufficient.  There 
are  three  distinct  capacities  involved,  namely,  classroom  or 
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instructional  capacity,  non-instructional  capacity  or  out-of- 
class  centers  for  students,  and  dormitory  capacity. 

And  after  these  additions  to  the  college  plant  have  been 
made,  come  the  growth  in  the  number  of  students  and  the 
increases  required  in  faculty,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
buildings,  and  the  like. 

This  part  of  the  report  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
increasing  the  school  capacities. 

Number  of  Students  for  Each  College. 

The  problem  of  the  future  size  of  each  teachers  college 
should  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  facts.  The  best  factual 
basis  for  determining  the  future  enrollment  of  each  of  the 
nine  teachers  colleges  is  the  population  of  the  area  which 
each  college  naturally  serves.  For  instance,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Boston  Teachers  College  will  draw  mainly  from 
the  city  of  Boston  and  the  immediate  environs.  Bridge- 
water  naturally  serves  the  area  south  of  Boston,  including 
the  Cape.  Each  college  in  like  manner  draws  students 
mainly  from  the  areas  around  its  own  location. 

Map  I  presents  roughly  the  area  served  by  each  college 
and  the  approximate  populations  of  each  college  district. 
All  colleges,  of  course,  draw  many  students  from  many  parts 
of  the  State  outside  of  the  boundaries  shown  in  the  map. 
For  instance,  a  study  of  the  homes  of  Bridgewater  students 
indicates  that  28  per  cent,  or  about  175  students,  live  out- 
side of  the  area  shown  in  the  map.  The  same  probably 
holds  more  or  less  for  students  in  the  other  colleges. 

However,  the  population  of  the  different  college 
areas  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  relative  potential 
college  enrollment  of  each  area  as  well  as  the  need 
for  teachers  in  the  area.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
trict or  area  with  the  largest  population  will  most 
likely  draw  the  largest  college  enrollment.  And 
conversely,  the  area  with  the  lowest  population 
will  probably  draw  the  smallest  college  enrollment. 

Part  I  of  this  report  showed  clearly  that  the  teachers 
colleges  are  not  turning  out  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  and  that  at  least  twice  as  many 
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graduates  are  necessary  to  guarantee  a  fairly  safe  supply  of 
qualified  teachers  in  the  future.  This  will  necessitate  the 
doubling  of  the  enrollment  in  the  state  teachers  colleges. 

Based  on  the  population  of  the  areas  served  by  each  col- 
lege, the  capacities  shown  in  Table  VIII  are  suggested. 

The  Westfield  area  has  the  fourth  largest  population,  but 
the  school  enrolled  last  year  only  214  students.  It  is  going 
to  be  interesting  to  note  how  effective  the  new  college  plant 
will  be  in  drawing  students.  It  has  been  the  experience 
universally  that  a  new  plant  draws  an  almost  unexpected 
enrollment.  Consequently,  a  good  guess  is  that  the  new 
Westfield  plant  will  be  too  small  within  two  or  three  years. 


Table  VIII.  —  Recommended  Student  Capacities 

Colleges. 


State  Teachers 


College. 


Area 
Population. 


Enrollments, 
1953-1954. 


Proposed 

Instructional 

Capacity. 


Boston 
Art  School 
Bridgewater 
Framingham 
Westfield  . 
Salem 
Lowell 
Worcester  . 
Fitchburg 
North  Adams 


i  1,142,000+ 

f    617 
1    486 

,  802,000 

632 

685,000 

512 

473,000 

214 

454,000 

573 

407,000 

432 

364,000 

437 

214,000 

420 

151,000 

133 

4,692,000 

4,356 

1,650 
550 
1,200 
1,000 
800 
800 
800 
800 
500 
300 


8,400 


Program  for  Expanding  Instructional  Facilities. 

The  teachers  colleges  during  the  past  year  were  not  over- 
loaded in  so  far  as  their  classroom  or  instructional  capacity 
was  concerned.  This  is  shown  in  Table  IX,  which  presents 
a  comparison  of  a  carefully  developed  student  capacity  fig- 
ure for  each  college  and  the  enrollment  in  1953-54. 

The  total  instructional  capacity  of  the  teachers  colleges, 
including  the  new  buildings  at  Lowell  and  Westfield,  is 
6,300.     In  order  that  the  teachers  colleges  furnish  in  the 
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future  a  reasonable  quota  of  the  teachers  required  annually, 
the  number  of  graduates  entering  teaching  in  Massachu- 
setts should  be  about  twice  the  number  now  contributed 
by  the  teachers  colleges.  This  will  require  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  about  8,400  students.  This  means  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  additional  classrooms  and  laboratories 
for  about  2,000  students,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
total  instructional  capacity  required  and  the  capacity  now 
available  as  shown  in  Table  IX. 


Table  IX.  - 

-Comp 

arison   of  Instructional   Capacity    and 

Enrollment. 

College. 

Capacity. 

Enrollment. 

050 

750 

500 

850 

600a 

300 

750 

500b 

550 

550 

617 

632 

Fitchburg 

420 

512 

432 

North  Adams   . 

-_ 

133 

Salem 

573 

Westfield 

214 
437 

386 

Total  . 

6,300 

4,356 

a.  Includes  new  building  not  yet  in  use 

b.  New  plant  capacity. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline  for  each  college  the  ways 
in  which  the  instructional  or  classroom  capacities  can  be 
increased  to  the  future  capacities  as  outlined  in  Table  X. 

School  of  Art.  —  This  school  enrolled  386  students  during 
the  last  school  year.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  for  an  addi- 
tional 164  students.  In  the  long-range  program  this  school 
may  need  enlargement,  but  not  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
needs,  however,  to  be  completed.  When  the  building  was 
erected  in  1930  the  ceilings  were  eliminated  to  bring  the 
costs  within  the  appropriation.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
install  modern  light-colored  ceilings,  and  the  building  and 
equipment  generally  rehabilitated.    This  building  presents 
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an  attractive  outside  appearance,  but  throughout  most  of 
the  interior  it  is  in  about  the  worst  condition  seen  anywhere. 

The  library,  now  located  in  a  small  attic  space,  should  be 
moved  to  more  adequate  facilities  on  the  first  floor  remodeled 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  modern  college  library. 

Boston  Teachers  College.  —  When  the  Boston  Girls'  Latin 
School  vacates  the  unit  now  occupied  by  the  school,  twenty- 
three  additional  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  library  and 
office  will  become  a  part  of  the  teachers  college.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  entire  unit  consisting  of  the  teachers  college 
original  building,  Collins,  Girls  Latin,  and  the  gymnasium, 
will  be  about  1,650  students. 

Therefore,  no  new  construction  is  required  to  provide 
classrooms.  Rehabilitation  of  the  entire  plant  and  new 
equipment  for  the  classrooms  added  are  necessary. 

Table  X.  —  Present  Instructional  Capacity  and  Future  Capacity. 


College. 


Required  at  Each  College. 


Present 
Capacity. 


Future 
Capacity. 


Increase. 


Boston 
Bridgewater 
Fitchburg  . 
Framingham 
Lowell 

North  Adams 
Salem 

Westfield     . 
Worcester    . 
School  of  Art 
Total    . 


950 

1,650 

750 

1,200 

500 

500 

850 

1,000 

600 

800 

300 

300 

750 

800 

500 

800 

550 

800 

550 

550 

6,300 

8,400 

750 
450 

150 
200 

50 
300 
250 


2,150 


Bridgewater.  —  This  college  serves  the  second  largest  pop- 
ulation, 802,000.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  that  the  in- 
structional capacity  of  this  college  should  be  increased  from 
750  to  1,200  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  General  Court  for  a  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool  unit.  When  this  has  been  completed,  the 
present  gymnasium  should  be  converted  into  a  library  and 
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the  space  occupied  by  the  present  library  converted  to 
classrooms. 

On  the  Bridgewater  campus  is  the  Training  School  erected 
in  1926.  The  classrooms  are  only  21  feet  wide  by  28  feet 
long,  and  consequently  lack  the  floor  space  for  an  effective 
program  of  demonstration  and  practice  teaching.  The  floor 
area  actually  is  only  588  square  feet.  Training  school  class- 
rooms should  contain  at  least  900  to  1,000  square  feet.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  — 

1.  That  land  adjoining  the  playground  be  secured. 

2.  That  a  modern  elementary  school  be  erected  thereon. 

3.  That  the  present  training  school  be  converted  to  a 
classroom  building  for  college  classes. 

This  program  will  raise  the  capacity  for  instructional  pur- 
poses to  about  1,200  students. 

It  would  seem  that  the  erection  of  the  training  school 
should  be  a  joint  enterprise  of  the  State  and  the  town  of 
Bridgewater. 

Fitchburg.  —  This  college,  besides  training  elementary  and 
junior  high  teachers,  is  the  only  college  which  trains  teachers 
in  the  industrial  arts  field.  The  school  has  a  total  instruc- 
tional capacity  of  about  500  students. 

An  appropriation  of  $453,000  has  been  approved  for  a 
new  gymnasium.  The  old  gym,  locker  and  shower  rooms 
can  be  converted  to  other  uses  when  the  gymnasium  has 
been  built. 

Due  to  the  relatively  small  population  (214,000)  in  the 
area  served  by  this  college,  no  additional  instructional  ca- 
pacity is  recommended  for  the  immediate  future. 

Framingham.  —  This  college  serves  the  third  largest  popu- 
lation, a  total  of  685,000  people.  It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  instructional  capacity  of  850  students 
be  increased  to  about  1,000. 

At  the  present  time  a  new  auditorium  and  gymnasium 
addition  is  nearing  completion.  This  project  fills  a  definite 
need  and  simplifies  the  problem  of  additional  capacity,  since 
it  enables  the  conversion  of  the  assembly  hall  in  May  Hall 
to  at  least  four  classrooms. 

The  library  facilities  in  the  school  are  now  crowded  into 
a  wholly  inadequate  space.    The  administrative  offices  are 
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somewhat  scattered,  thus  tending  to  inefficiency.  There- 
fore, it  is  recommended  that  a  library  unit  and  suite  of 
offices  be  built.  This  project  will  release  the  spaces  occupied 
by  the  present  library  and  the  administration  offices,  to  add 
at  least  five  more  classrooms. 

The  addition  of  nine  or  ten  classrooms  as  suggested  by 
converting  the  assembly  hall  in  May  Hall  and  the  present 
library  and  administration  offices  in  Dwight  Hall,  will  raise 
the  instructional  capacity  to  1,000  students  or  more. 

Lowell  serves  a  population  of  over  400,000.  The  new 
building  consisting  of  five  classrooms,  an  auditorium  and  a 
gymnasium  will,  with  the  present  building,  provide  adequate 
instructional  capacity  for  at  least  500  students.  The  future 
capacity  of  this  institution  should  be  raised  to  800.  This 
will  require  the  addition  of  ten  classrooms,  which  can  con- 
veniently be  designed  to  provide  a  covered  corridor  between 
the  two  buildings  now  on  the  campus. 

North  Adams  is  the  smallest  college  serving  the  least  popu- 
lated area.  It  can  easily  accommodate  300  students.  There 
seems  to  be  no  need  for  enlarging  this  school. 

Salem  serves  a  population  of  454,000  or  more.  Its  enroll- 
ment in  1953  was  575  students.  As  soon  as  the  new  build- 
ing for  which  appropriations  are  now  available  is  completed, 
the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  for  more  than  800  students. 
Tentative  plans  for  the  new  building  provide  for  an  audi- 
torium, a  gymnasium,  a  library  and  administrative  offices. 
When  this  unit  has  been  erected,  remodeling  of  spaces  in  the 
present  building  will  add  six  or  seven  classrooms  which  is 
sufficient  to  increase  the  capacity  to  800  or  more  students 
as  required  in  the  program  to  expand  the  output  of  the 
teachers  colleges  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  library  be  placed  in  space  now 
occupied  by  the  assembly  hall,  and  that  the  portion  of  the 
proposed  building  intended  for  a  library  be  made  a  student 
center  and  cafeteria. 

Westfield,  located  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  ranks  fourth 
in  the  size  of  the  population  (473,000)  in  the  area  it  serves. 
Its  future  enrollment  should  undoubtedly  be  increased  800, 
which  is  300  greater  than  provided  for  in  the  new  college 
plant. 
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In  order  to  raise  the  instructional  capacity  to  800,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  ten  classrooms. 

While  this  school  in  the  past  has  had  a  very  small  enroll- 
ment, the  new  plant  should  draw  a  capacity  enrollment. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  old  plant  to  attract  high  school 
students,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  attending  high 
school  in  more  modern  buildings. 

Worcester  Teachers  College  draws  from  a  population  of 
about  367,000,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  future 
enrollment  of  800  students  or  more. 

This  college  has  one  of  the  most  favorable  locations  in  the 
State.  It  is  in  a  large  population  center;  it  is  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  state  with  major  highways  leading  to  it  from  all 
directions;  it  has  the  best  site  of  all  the  teachers  colleges; 
across  the  street  is  a  modern  junior  high  school,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  college  campus  is  an  attractive  elementary  school. 
Consideration  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  this  college. 

The  building  program  required  to  raise  the  instructional 
capacity  to  800  is  as  follows : 

1.  New  gymnasium. 

2.  Convert  present  gymnasium  to  library. 

3.  Convert  present  library  to  classrooms. 

4.  Add  ten  new  classrooms. 

Program  for  Expanding  Non-Instructional  Capacity. 

When  college  students  are  not  in  classes,  they  must  be 
accommodated  somewhere.  Modern  college  campuses  pro- 
vide libraries,  facilities  for  sports,  and  student  centers,  which 
provide  opportunities  for  reading,  music,  television  and 
associations  with  fellow  students,  cafeteria  and  snack  bars, 
co-operative  store,  post  office,  and  other  student  service 
units,  such  as  locker  rooms  and  toilet  facilities. 

Libraries.  —  The  Massachusetts  state  teachers  colleges 
have  in  most  cases  inadequate  library  rooms  for  study. 
However,  a  good  start  has  been  made  for  improving  these 
facilities.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  improvement  is 
Lowell,  where  the  space  on  the  second  floor  formerly  used 
as  an  assembly  hall  has  been  converted  into  an  adequate 
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and  beautiful  library.  Other  programs  are  in  the  plans  at 
Salem  and  Bridgewater.  The  library  at  the  Boston  Teachers 
College  needs  expansion  into  space  now  available.  The  Art 
School  library,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere,  should  be  devel- 
oped by  combining  two  or  three  classrooms  on  the  first 
floor.  A  new  library  for  Framingham  has  been  recommended 
in  a  previous  section  of  this  report.  When  the  gymnasium 
recommended  above  for  Worcester  has  been  built,  it  has 
been  recommended  that  the  present  gymnasium  be  con- 
verted into  a  library  unit.  Adequate  library  units  are 
available  at  North  Adams  and  in  the  plans  for  Westfield. 

Gymnasiums.  —  The  provision  of  gymnasiums  and  out- 
side tennis  courts,  baseball  and  Softball  diamonds,  and 
archery  links  provide  for  healthful  out-of-class  activities. 
The  program  for  new  gymnasium  units  seems  to  be  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.  New  gymnasiums  are  under  con- 
struction at  Framingham  and  Lowell.  Funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  like  units  at  Bridgewater,  Fitchburg  and 
Salem.  The  new  plant  at  Westfield  will  have  a  good  physical 
education  unit.  The  gymnasiums  at  Boston  and  North 
Adams  should  serve  at  least  temporarily.  The  next  step 
at  Worcester  is  the  erection  of  a  new  gymnasium  and  the 
remodeling  of  the  present  gymnasium  for  use  as  a  library. 

Grounds.  —  Most  of  the  colleges  are  cramped  for  an  out- 
door sport  program,  not  to  mention  the  need  for  land  on 
which  to  build  gymnasiums,  classroom  buildings,  and  dor- 
mitories. 

Boston  Teachers  College  and  the  Art  School  are  each  built 
on  about  two  acres  of  land.  These  schools  should  share  in 
the  acquisition  or  lease  of  enough  land  to  provide  for  out- 
door activities  in  which  college  students  can  derive  healthful 
benefits,  as  well  as  parking  areas  for  automobiles. 

Bridgewater  has  about  fifteen  acres.  It  is  recommended 
that  land  be  purchased  as  follows: 

1.  Parcel  adjoining  the  elementary  school  playground. 

2.  Increase  land  area  around  the  location  of  the  new 
gymnasium,  and  wherever  land  can  be  secured. 

Fitchburg.  —  Twenty-five  acres  are  sufficient. 
Framingham.  —  Twenty-eight    and    nine   tenths   acres. 
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Much  of  this  area  is  not  usable.  Add  land  whenever  it  comes 
on  the  market  whether  it  is  improved  or  not. 

Lowell.  —  Six  plus  acres.  This  site  is  wholly  inadequate, 
and  available  land  is  difficult  to  get.  The  Love  joy  property 
and  a  city-owned  parcel  of  about  an  acre  of  land  adjoining 
are  now  available.  It  is  recommended  that  immediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  purchase  these  pieces  of  property.  It  is 
reported  that  they  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $30,000. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  other  parcels  of  land  ad- 
joining or  close  to  the  college  for  outdoor  activities  and 
athletics. 

North  Adams.  —  Five  acres.  No  unimproved  land  avail- 
able.   No  recommendation. 

Salem.  —  Three  and  one-half  acres  and  very  inadequate. 
It  is  recommended  that  any  property  adjoining  the  present 
campus,  which  can  be  secured,  be  bought  at  once.  It  is 
understood  that  a  relatively  small  plot  of  ground  adjoining 
the  campus  can  now  be  secured.  This  college  needs  land 
urgently. 

Westfield.  —  The  new  campus *  has  thirty  acres.  It  would 
be  wise  to  secure  about  ten  additional  acres. 

Worcester.  —  This  college  now  has  available  an  adequate 
site  of  about  fifty  acres  —  the  best  in  the  State. 

Student  Centers. 

Nearly  all  colleges  throughout  the  United  States  now 
provide  centers  for  students'  out-of-class  or  non-instructional 
activities.  These  centers  provide  suitable  facilities  for 
lounges,  snackbars,  cafeterias,  periodicals,  reading  rooms, 
music,  radio  and  television  rooms,  co-operative  store,  post 
office,  and  offices  for  the  student  editorial  staff  and  other 
student  activities.  As  a  matter  of  practical  consideration 
this  is  the  center  of  so-called  college  life,  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  all-round  education  of  the  American  citizen 
as  well  as  attractice  to  college  students. 

The  provisions  for  taking  care  of  students  in  their  off- 
periods  are  pitifully  inadequate  in  every  college.    About  the 

»  Presented  to  the  State  by  the  city  of  Westfield. 
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only  accommodations  available  are  a  room  or  two,  about  the 
size  of  a  classroom,  located  in  dark,  dingy  basements,  which, 
except  for  heating  plants,  have  no  justifiable  place  in  any 
type  of  school  building  whether  it  be  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary or  college  students.  The  lack  of  adequate  student 
centers1  is  not  only  a  serious  drawback  to  the  college  life  of 
the  student,  but  a  deterrent  to  many  young  folks  who 
might  be  attracted  to  a  teachers  college. 

In  colleges  which  are  attended  by  a  considerable  number 
of  day  students,  or  commuters,  the  students  are  very  seri- 
ously handicapped.  They  are  in  classes  an  average  of 
eighteen  hours  each  week,  leaving  from  twelve  to  seventeen 
hours  which  must  be  spent  somewhere.  They  have  no 
dormitory  rooms,  and  must  depend  wholly  on  other  facili- 
ties when  not  in  class. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  each  college 
be  provided  with  student  centers  in  addition  to 
libraries,  gymnasiums  and  outdoor  fields.  Under 
practical  conditions,  the  center  should  be  a  separate 
unit;  that  is,  it  is  best  for  it  to  be  located  outside 
of  the  classroom  building. 

However,  in  a  few  instances  provisions  should  be  made 
within  existing  facilities.  For  instance,  at  Boston,  convert 
assembly  room,  and  at  Fitchburg,  convert  old  gymnasium 
unit.  Separate  units  should  be  built  at  Bridgewater, 
Framingham,  Salem  and  Worcester.  At  Lowell  it  may  be 
possible  to  remodel  the  first  floor  of  the  Love  joy  home  to 
supplement  some  available  space  in  the  basement  of  the 
main  building. 

Student  centers  should  contain  the  following  or  equivalent 
facilities : 

1.  Large,  airy  lounges,  which  can  be  used  also  for  dances  and  receptions. 

2.  Snack  bar  and  cafeteria  —  no  dining  halls  are  recommended  for  dormi- 

tories.   The  cafeterias  will  serve  both  day  students  and  boarding 
students. 

3.  Periodical  and  newspaper  reading  room. 

4.  Room  for  writing. 

i  Other  names  used  for  the  Student  Center  are:  Student  Union  and  Student  Commons. 
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5.  Room  for  music,  television,  etc. 

6.  Game  room. 

7.  Student  editorial  room. 

8.  Post  office. 

9.  Co-operative  store. 

Dormitory  or  Living  Quarters. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  dormitory  needs  at  the 
different  colleges  to  find  a  sound  measure  for  determining 
dormitory  capacity  needed  at  each  institution.  The  best 
measure  seems  to  be  the  population  living  in  the  college  area 
beyond  commuting  distance.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  students  commute  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  to 
attend  classes,  a  radius  of  ten  miles  was  employed  in  deter- 
mining the  capacity  needed  in  dormitories  at  the  various 
colleges. 

Map  II  shows  the  location  of  each  college  and  the  popu- 
lations living  within  the  ten-mile  circles.  Below  are  out- 
lined the  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  dormitories 
at  each  college. 

Boston  Teachers  College.  —  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Boston 
Teachers  College  has  allocated  to  it  1,142,000  population, 
while  there  are  probably  over  2,000,000  people  living  within 
ten  miles  of  the  college.  With  this  tremendous  population 
within  commuting  distance,  dormitories  are  not  necessary. 
It  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  attract  1,600  to  this  college 
if  proper  and  attractive  facilities  are  provided  both  for  class- 
room and  all  other  activities,  including  a  student  center. 

School  of  Art.  —  While  this  college  draws  from  all  over 
the  State,  most  of  the  students  come  from  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  it  seems 
that  dormitories  are  not  needed. 

Bridgewater.  —  This  college  now  has  capacity  in  its  dor- 
mitories for  about  300  girls.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
this  school  be  expanded  to  accommodate  1,200  students. 
Only  163,858  people,  or  about  24.1  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion served  by  this  college,  live  within  ten  miles  of  the  col- 
lege. About  300  day  students  attended  the  college  last 
year.  The  dormitories  occupied  only  by  women  were  over- 
crowded, thus  limiting  the  total  enrollment  of  the  college. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  dormitory  capacity  be  in- 
creased to  about  800.  It  should  be  possible  to  attract  400 
or  more  daily  commuters  when  facilities  recommended  above 
are  available  to  them. 

A  new  dormitory  for  250  men  and  additional  dormitory 
capacity  for  250  women  should  be  provided. 

Fitchburg.  —  Only  104,076  people  live  within  ten  miles  of 
the  college.  This  is  about  47  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion served  by  the  college.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  reason- 
able that  about  one-half  of  the  capacity  of  the  college,  or 
about  250  to  300,  should  be  housed  in  dormitories.  Present 
dormitories  have  adequate  accommodations  for  only  130 
students.  It  is  recommended  that  a  dormitory  for  125  men 
be  erected,  since  this  school  must  draw  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  in  its  Industrial  Arts  Program.  Dining  room 
capacity  must  also  be  enlarged. 

Framingham.  —  By  virtue  of  the  large  population  in  the 
area  served  mainly  by  Framingham  State  Teachers  College, 
shown  in  Map  I,  the  capacity  recommended  is  1,000  students. 
Living  within  ten  miles  of  the  college  is  a  population  of 
127,362,  which  is  only  19.3  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the 
area.  Furthermore,  the  Home  Economics  Department  in 
this  college  attracts  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

For  these  reasons,  Framingham  should  have  dormitory 
facilities  for  about  70  per  cent  of  its  enrollment.  At  present, 
it  has  dormitories  for  only  288  girls.  Last  school  year, 
217  girls  traveled  daily  to  the  college.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  increase  this  number  to  300. 

It  is  recommended  that  dormitories  for  400  girls  be  added 
as  rapidly  as  the  student  body  can  be  increased. 

Lowell.  —  This  college  should  be  mainly  a  day  college, 
since  269,448  people  live  within  ten  miles.  This  should  be 
sufficient  to  draw  at  least  600  students. 

The  college  enrollment  should  be  increased  to  800  stu- 
dents, and  since  the  college  is  the  center  for  music  education 
two  dormitories,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women, 
should  be  provided.  Each  dormitory  should  accommodate 
from  100  to  150  students. 

North  Adams.  —  No  recommendations  are  required  for 
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additional  dormitory  facilities  at  North  Adams.  This  school 
has  accommodations  for  100  students.  Last  year  40  girls 
lived  in  the  dormitory. 

Salem.  —  A  total  of  322,400  people  live  within  ten  miles 
of  this  college.  This  is  71  per  cent  of  the  total  area  served 
mainly  by  the  Salem  Teachers  College. 

With  better  and  more  attractive  facilities  it  should  not 
be  difficult  for  this  college  to  draw  an  enrollment  of  800 
students  without  dormitory  facilities.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  commercial  department  is  transferred  to  a  more 
central  location,  possibly  Worcester,  and  Salem  enters  the 
field  of  training  high  school  teachers  which  will  be  greatly 
needed  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  for  the  graduation 
of  the  first  group  trained  for  the  secondary  schools. 

Westfield.  —  A  total  of  473,000  people  live  in  Westfield's 
area.  Within  ten  miles  live  239,283,  or  a  little  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  However,  only  one-half  of 
Springfield's  area  is  included  within  the  ten-mile  limit,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  all  Springfield  comes  within  com- 
muting distance. 

Ultimately  this  school  should  enroll  800  students.  Dor- 
mitories for  about  150  women  and  100  men  are  recom- 
mended to  serve  students  who  live  too  far  to  commute  daily. 

Worcester.  —  The  advantages  of  the  location  of  this  col- 
lege have  been  pointed  out  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report. 
A  total  of  255,856  people  live  within  the  ten-mile  zone. 
This  is  70  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  area  as- 
signed to  Worcester. 

If  the  commercial  teachers  department  is  transferred  to 
this  school,  at  least  two  dormitories  should  be  provided, 
one  for  200  women  and  the  other  for  150  men. 


Part  III. 

The  Teachers  College  Program  and  Personnel. 

It  would  be  futile  to  expect  sound  progress  in  public 
school  education  if  all  improvements  at  the  state  teachers 
colleges  were  limited  to  the  enlargement  of  the  college  plant 
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as  outlined  in  Part  II.  The  colleges  cannot  render  maxi- 
mum service  to  the  public  schools  without  additional  in- 
structional capacity,  better  library  and  study  accommoda- 
tions and  adequate  facilities  for  students  while  not  in  class- 
rooms. Important  and  necessary  as  attractive  and  func- 
tional college  plants  are  in  the  program  of  teacher  education, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  plants  exist  mainly  to  accom- 
modate effectively  the  program  of  education  administered 
by  a  faculty  of  trained  and  experienced  men  and  women 
under  the  leadership  of  the  president. 

In  Part  II  we  attempted  to  present  a  program  which  will 
give  Massachusetts  a  teachers  college  plant  large  enough  to 
meet  adequately  the  needs  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  with  the  facilities  to  attract  a 
larger  enrollment.  The  purpose  of  Part  III  is  mainly  to 
help  point  the  way  to  progress  in  the  basic  job  for  which  the 
colleges  exist. 

Improvement  in  any  program  of  education  does  not  come 
of  itself,  nor  from  a  report  such  as  this,  unless  it  stimulates 
more  effective  work  and  effort  in  a  forward-looking  program. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  good  curriculum  for  training 
teachers  and  a  good  faculty  to  teach.  If  that  is  all,  it  would 
be  like  the  business  which  had  both  a  good  product  and  a 
good  market,  but  which  failed  because  it  did  not  keep  ahead 
or  even  abreast  of  the  progress  in  the  quality  of  the  product 
and  its  marketing.  If  a  business  wishes  to  stay  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  competitive  stream  it  must  use  all  the  ingenuity 
and  intelligence  it  can  muster  to  provide  the  quality  of 
product  the  people  want.  Just  so,  if  a  college  is  to  turn  out 
a  better  product,  the  college  faculty  must  be  continually 
striving  to  improve  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  com- 
plex process  of  educating  prospective  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  college  physical  plant  there  are  four 
important  elements  involved  in  the  process  of  education,  — 
namely,  the  student,  the  curriculum,  the  faculty,  and  the 
physical  plant. 

The  Students.  —  The  total  enrollment  of  students  in  each 
college  was  presented  in  Table  III.1     All  colleges  except 

i  Page  13. 
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Framingham  are  co-educational.  Although  the  student 
body  is  still  predominently  women,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant increase  since  the  second  World  War  in  the  number 
of  men  enrolled.  Of  the  4,356  total  enrollment  last  year, 
1,126,  or  over  25  per  cent,  were  men  as  shown  in  Table  XI. 

Table  XI.  —  The  Per  Cent  of  Men  in  Each  College. 


College. 


Number 
of  Men. 


Per  Cent. 


Worcester  . 
Fitchburg 
North  Adams 
School  of  Art 
Salem 
Boston 
Westfleld  . 
Bridgewater 
Lowell 
Framingham 
Total  . 


172 
165 

45 
122 
169 
175 

60 
146 

72 


1,126 


39.4 
39.3 
33.8 
31.6 
29.2 
28.5 
28.0 
23.0 
16.6 


25.8 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  men  interested  in 
education  as  a  life  work  is  important  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Many  young  men  in  recent  years  have 
chosen  elementary  education  as  their  vocation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  trend  has  been  of  whole- 
some value  to  the  elementary  schools,  which  have 
often  been  criticized  as  being  over-feminized. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  have  a  core  of  seven  pre- 
scribed units,  as  follows : 

Units. 

English  .  3 

American  History  and  Civics 1 

Algebra .1 

Geometry 1 

Science 1 

Those  qualified  by  virtue  of  possessing  these  units  are 
admitted  by  certification  or  by  examination.  In  general, 
students  ranking  in  the  highest  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the 
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graduating  class  of  a  standard  four-year  high  school  are 
admitted  by  certification  of  the  principal.  Students  who 
do  not  rank  in  the  upper  quarter  of  their  class  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  passing  the  general  aptitude  tests  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

The  latter  method  differs  from  that  used  by  the  private 
colleges  who  employ  the  College  Board  Examinations. 
Both  methods  are  undoubtedly  effective. 

However,  for  the  sake  of  the  morale  of  teen-agers 
who  wish  to  attend  the  teachers  colleges,  and  be- 
cause of  the  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
College  Board  examinations  by  students,  college 
faculties  and  citizens  in  general  in  Massachusetts, 
it  has  been  suggested  by  interested  educators  that 
the  teachers  colleges  should  adopt  the  College 
Board  examinations. 

Any  point  on  the  scale  of  results  can  be  used  for  admission. 
The  high  school  senior  who  expects  to  enter  a  teachers  col- 
lege would  not  be  set  apart  as  one  who  is  going  to  some 
other  kind  of  institution  than  the  regular  college.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  raise  the  morale  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  teachers  colleges.  Changing  to  the 
College  Board  examinations  might  be  one  good  step  to  be 
taken  to  help  achieve  this  result. 

Quality  of  Students.  —  The  results  of  national  standard 
tests  given  to  sophomore  students  in  168  colleges  through- 
out the  United  States,  including  the  Massachusetts  state 
teachers  colleges,  indicate  that  the  latter  are  equal  to  or 
even  rank  a  little  higher  than  the  averages  for  women  and 
men  in  the  sophomore  classes  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  is  shown  in  Table  XII. 
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Table  XII.  —  Comparison  of  Scores  made  by  the  Massachusetts  College 
Sophomores  with  National  Scores  for  Sophomores. l 


Test. 


National 
Scores. 


Massachusetts 
Teachers 
Colleges. 


English: 
Mechanics  of  Expression 
Effectiveness  of  Expression 
Reading  Comprehension 
Average     . 

General  Culture: 
History  and  Social  Studies 
Literature 

Science    .... 
Fine  Arts 
.Mathematics    . 
Total 

Contemporary  Affairs: 
Public  Affairs 
Science  and  Medicine 
Literature  and  Fine  Arts 
Total 


57.9 
57.2 
59.1 


46.7 


60.3 
58.2 
60.8 


58.4 

60.3 

33.3 

34.7 

26.6 

30.0 

24.3 

27.1 

25.6 

29.0 

16.2 

18.3 

126.0 

139.1 

23.8 

23.9 

12.3 

12.2 

10.6 

11.8 

47.9 


» The  1953  National  College  Sophomore  Testing  program  was  given  to  14,632  students  in  168 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  national  scores  were  based  on  a  random  sampling  of  5,499 
students  from  143  colleges. 

These  test  results  present  evidence  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  average  student  is  concerned,  the  Massachu- 
setts sophomores  excel  sophomores  in  liberal  arts 
colleges  participating  in  this  testing  program  in 
English,  General  Culture,  and  Contemporary  Af- 
fairs. This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quality 
of  students  in  the  Massachusetts  teachers  colleges 
is  high  enough  to  demand  the  respect  of  every  one. 


The  Curricula  of  the  Teachers  Colleges. 

Nine  teachers  colleges  offer  programs  for  training  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools.  A  number  of  more  specialized 
courses  of  study  are  offered  by  one  or  more  of  the  colleges. 
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The  following  tabulation  presents  these  courses  of  study  and 
the  colleges  in  which  they  are  available : 


Courses  or  Study  Offered. 

College  in  which  Courses  are  Offered. 

Kindergarten,  Primary      .... 

Boston,  Bridgewater  and  Worcester 

Home  Economics  Education     . 

Boston,  Bridgewater,  Fitchburg,  North  Adams, 

Salem,  Westfield  and  Worcester 
Bridgewater,   in   the  fields   of  English,   French, 

Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Studies  and  Library 
Worcester,  in  English,  French,  Geography,  Social 

Studies,  Latin  and  Mathematics 
Framingham 

Massachusetts  School  of  Art 

Salem 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

Fitchburg 

Lowell 

Fitchburg 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Bridgewater 

Graduate  Work,  Master  in  Education 

Boston,    Bridgewater,   Fitchburg,   North   Adams 
and  Worcester 

The  Program  of  General  or  Foundational  Education. 

Obviously,  this  study  cannot  make  an  evaluation  of  all  of 
the  curricula  or  courses  of  study  offered  in  ten  colleges. 
However,  a  study  of  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges  reveals 
a  fair  amount  of  uniformity  in  the  subjects  offered  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  given  field.  It  seems,  too,  that 
there  has  been  some  attempt  to  foster,  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  a  program  of  broad  general  education  to  lay 
a  strong  foundation  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  in  understanding  our  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural heritage,  and  the  contributions  of  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  committee 
of  faculty  members  representing  the  different  colleges  is  at 
work  on  the  problems  of  improving  the  program  offered  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  which  may  properly  be 
called  general  or  foundational  education.  This  problem  is 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  not  only  in  teachers  col- 
leges throughout  the  nation,  but  in  all  forward  looking  col- 
leges both  private  and  public. 

The  following  tabulation  presents  the  subjects  offered  in 
the  first  and  second  years  at  Framingham  and  illustrates  the 
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type  of  foundational  program  given  students  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  teachers  colleges. 

First  Year. 

Semester 
Subjects  Credits. 

Fundamentals  of  English  Expression 6 

History  of  Civilization 6 

General  Physical  Sciences 6 

Mathematical  Analysis 3 

Principles  of  Geography 3 

Introduction  to  Music 3 

Art  Appreciation 3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 1 

Fundamentals  of  Handwriting 1 

Physical  Education  and  First  Aid 1 

Total  credits 33 

Second  Year. 

Appreciation  of  Literature 6 

American  History  and  Government 6 

General  Biological  Sciences 6 

Geography  of  North  America 3 

General  Psychology 3 

Elementary  Curriculum 3 

Art  Appreciation 2 

Music  Theory 2 

Sports  and  Dance 1 

Public  Speaking 1 

Total  credits 33 

To  illustrate  the  program  of  the  first  two  years  in  the 
teachers  colleges,  Bridgewater,  Lowell,  Boston  or  any  other 
college,  could  well  have  been  used. 

The  teachers  colleges,  in  so  far  as  subjects  offered 
are  concerned,  seem  to  present  sound  basic  or  gen- 
eral education  programs  which  would  be  good  edu- 
cation for  any  American  high  school  graduate  re- 
gardless of  his  future  vocation  or  profession. 

The  Program  of  Professional  Education. 

The  Teachers  Colleges  offer  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
courses  which  have  as  their  aim  the  development  of  the 
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knowledges  and  skills  required  in  successfully  carrying  on 
the  classroom  activities  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
following  list  of  courses  taken  from  the  latest  college  cata- 
logues indicate  the  scope  of  the  professional  courses  offered. 

Psychology  —  Child  Growth  and  Development 

Philosophy  of  Education 

History  of  Education 

Educational  Psychology 

Educational  Measurements 

Problems  of  Classroom  Organization  and  Management 

Remedial  Instruction 

Elementary  Curricula 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

Guidance  and  Counselling 

Supervised  Practice  Teaching 

Audio-Visual  Education 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  foundational  education 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  profes- 
sional aspects  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  seem 
to  be  in  accord  with  sound  American  teacher  edu- 
cation. 

Proper  differentiation  seems  to  be  made  between  educa- 
tion for  elementary  teachers  and  that  of  high  school  or 
special  subject  teachers.  In  the  latter  areas  greater  atten- 
tion must,  of  course,  be  given  to  subject  matter  for  teach- 
ing in  English,  history,  mathematics  and  science,  and  to  the 
specialized  skills  needed  to  teach  successfully  in  such  fields 
as  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  commercial  education, 
physical  education,  art  and  music. 

In  so  far  as  the  courses  offered  in  the  professional 
training  program  of  prospective  teachers,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colleges  seem  to  be  offering  a  sound 
program.  The  fact  that  all  the  colleges  except 
Westfield  l  are  accredited  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  after  careful 
inspection,  bears  out  the  conclusion  reached  in 
this  study  regarding  both  the  general  and  profes- 
sional aspects  of  teacher  education  in  Massachu- 
setts teachers  colleges.    There  should,  therefore,  be 

1  Westfield  failed  to  be  accredited  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  old,  inadequate  college 
plant. 
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no  serious  doubt  in  any  one's  mind  that  the  all- 
round  programs  of  teacher  education  are  equal  to 
or  exceeding  national  standards. 

As  was  stated  above,  improvement  in  the  curriculum  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  efforts  of  those  responsible  for 
its  effects  on  the  student.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  contin- 
uous program  which  is  never  finished.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  every  faculty  participate  in  a  continuous  pro- 
gram of  improving  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum  both  gen- 
eral and  cultural  on  the  one  hand,  and  professional  on  the 
other.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  stimulating  to  obtain  oc- 
casionally the  services  of  an  expert  consultant  in  the  field 
of  teacher  education. 

The  College  Faculties. 

It  is  impossible,  and  it  would  probably  be  undesirable,  if 
it  could  be  done,  to  rate  each  teacher  on  the  college  facul- 
ties. Therefore,  in  order  to  get  some  clear  understanding  of 
the  faculties  now  teaching  in  the  colleges,  analyses  have 
been  made  of  their  training,  experience  or  tenure,  ages, 
salaries  and  salary  policies. 

On  October  1  of  the  last  college  year  there  were  a  total  of 
312  teaching  faculty  members,  eight  of  whom  were  on  leave 
of  absence.  The  studies  made  here  will  be  concerned  with 
the  active  group  on  duty  October  1,  1953,  except  where  the 
available  data  include  those  on  leave. 

Faculty-Student  Ratios.  —  The  ratio  of  the  number  of 
students  to  each  member  of  any  teachers  college  accredited 
by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation must  not  exceed  fifteen  students  per  teacher.  The 
Massachusetts  colleges  are  accredited  by  this  agency  and 
consequently  conform  to  the  prescribed  ratio. 

This  is  the  accepted  standard  which  governs  the  load 
carried  by  the  teachers  college  faculties. 

Training.  —  The  only  facts  available  regarding  the  edu- 
cation of  the  faculty  members  came  from  a  1953  report  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  At  that  time  data 
were  presented  on  312  members  of  the  ten  faculties,  eight 
of  whom  were  on  leave  or  not  teaching  at  the  time.    Since 
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the  School  of  Art  has  special  problems  in  securing  skilled 
instructors  in  art,  data  from  the  nine  teachers  colleges  are 
presented  separately  in  Table  XIII. 


Table  XIII.  - 

—  Degrees  held  by  Teacher  College  Faculties. 

Training. 

Nine  Teachers  Colleges. 

School  of  Art  Included. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Doctor's  degree    . 
Master's  degree    . 
Bachelor's  degree 
No  degree    .... 

61 

212 

9 

21.6 

75.2 

3.2 

63 

220 

22 

7 

20.2 

70.6 

7.0 

2.2 

Total      .... 

282 

100.0 

312 

100.0 

These  facts  show  that  over  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  have 
the  doctor's  degree.  The  per  cents  in  the  nine  colleges  vary 
from  14.6  to  33.3.  In  only  two  of  them  are  there  fewer 
than  one-fifth  with  doctor's  degrees. 

An  average  of  75.2  per  cent  hold  the  master's  degree.  In 
many  cases  these  faculty  members  have  taken  a  year  or 
more  of  graduate  work  beyond  the  master's  degree.  Only 
nine  teachers  in  the  teachers  colleges  do  not  hold  an  ad- 
vanced degree. 

In  the  School  of  Art,  which  has  an  entirely  different  prob- 
lem, 34  per  cent  have  earned  a  master's  and  doctor's  degree. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  academic  scale,  seven  instructors 
do  not  hold  academic  degrees.  These  people  are  skilled 
craftsmen  in  their  respective  fields. 

Tenure.  —  One  of  the  requirements  for  appointment  to 
an  instructorship  at  any  of  the  teachers  colleges  has  been 
at  least  four  years  of  experience.  Therefore,  the  length  of 
service  in  the  teachers  colleges  does  not  show  the  entire 
range  of  experience  of  the  faculties. 

The  following  tabulation  presents  a  distribution  of  the 
number  of  years  served  by  the  faculty  members  at  the  ten 
colleges. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  a  rather  recent  influx  of  teachers, 
since  over  60  per  cent  have  served  less  than  10  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  50  per  cent  have  served  7.5  years  or  less.    On 
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the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  only  31,  or  10.2  per  cent,  have 
served  31  years  or  more. 

Table  XIV.  —  Tenure  of  Teachers  College  Faculties. 


Years  Served. 


Number  of 
Teachers. 


Per  Cent. 


Less  than  10  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 
30  years  and  over 
Total  . 


Age.  —  The  median  age  of  the  faculties  of  the  teachers 
colleges  on  October  1,  1953,  was  48.6  years.  In  other  words, 
half  of  the  teachers  were  48.6  years  or  less  and  one-half 
were  48.6  or  over. 

A  distribution  of  the  faculties  according  to  ages  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  XV. 


Table  XV.  —  Age  Distribution  and  Median  Ages  of  Teachers  College 

Faculties. 


Rank. 

Under 
30. 

30-39. 

40-49. 

50-59. 

60  or 
Over. 

Total. 

Median 
Ages. 

Instructors  .... 
Assistant  professors     . 
Associate  professors     . 
Professors     .... 

14 
0 
0 
0 

31 

16 

8 

2 

17 
33 
31 
13 

10 
29 
28 
21 

2 
13 
21 

15 

74 
91 
88 
51 

37.4 
49.0 
51.8 
55.0 

Total      .... 
Per  cent  of  total    . 

14 
4.6 

57 
18.7 

94 
30.9 

88 
29.0 

51 
16.8 

304 
100 

48.6 

The  table  shows  the  natural  increase  in  age  from  rank  to 
rank.  The  last  column  indicates  that  assistant  professors 
are,  on  the  average,  nearly  twelve  years  older  than  in- 
structors, and  that  full  professors  are  only  about  six  years 
older  than  assistant  professors,  and  only  3.2  years  older 
than  associate  professors. 

The  bulk  of  the  teachers,  59.9  per  cent,  range  from  40  to 
59  years.  Only  16.8  per  cent  are  60  years  and  over,  and 
only  4.6  per  cent  are  less  than  30  years  old. 
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Salaries  and  Salary  Policies.  —  The  last  Legislature  sub- 
stantially increased  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  college  fac- 
ulties and  reduced  the  minimum  length  of  experience  re- 
quired for  appointment  to  positions  below  the  rank  of 
professor.  Table  XVI  presents  the  schedule  as  it  now  is 
administered,  showing  annual  salaries  from  the  minimum 
to  the  maximum  in  each  rank. 


Table  XVI.  —  Annual  Salaries  of  Massachusetts  Teachers  College 
Faculties  and  Presidents. 


Year. 

Instructor. 

Assistant 
Professor. 

Associate 
Professor. 

Professor. 

President. 

1 

$3,840 

$4,680 

$5,340 

$6,180 

$7,680 

2 

4,020 

4,860 

5,580 

6.480 

7,980 

3 

4,200 

5,040 

5,820 

6,780 

8,280 

4 

4,380 

5,220 

6,060 

7,080 

8,580 

5 

4,560 

5,400 

6,300 

7,380 

8,880 

6 

4,560 

5,400 

6,300 

7,380 

8,880 

7 

4,560 

5,400 

6,300 

7,380 

8,880 

8 

4,740 

5,580 

6,540 

7,680 

9,180 

9 

4,740 

5.580 

6,540 

7,680 

9,180 

10 

4,740 

5,580 

6,540 

7,680 

9,180 

11 

4,740 

5,580 

6,540 

7,680 

9,180 

12 

4,920 

5,760 

6,780 

7,980 

9,480 

The  above  schedule  contains  some  rather  unusual 
features,  most  of  which  are  deterrents  in  recruiting 
and  holding  good  teachers.    These  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  years  are  required  to  reach  the  maxi- 

mum in  each  rank.  It  looks  impossible  for 
any  one  starting  as  an  instructor  to  ever  reach 
the  maximum  salary  as  a  professor. 

(b)  Six  annual  increments  are  granted  as  follows: 

four  increments  to  the  fifth  year;  the  next 
increment  is  granted  the  eighth  year;  and 
the  sixth,  the  final  increment,  the  twelfth 
year.  In  other  States  increments  are  usually 
granted  annually  from  the  first  year  to  the 
maximum.     This  makes  teaching  in  public 
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colleges  of  other  States  more  desirable  than 
in  Massachusetts. 

(c)  The  beginning  salary  of  the  assistant  professor 

appointed  from  outside  of  the  colleges  is  $60 
below  the  eighth  year  and  $240  less  than  the 
maximum  salary  of  the  instructor. 

(d)  Similarly  the  associate  professor  coming  into 

the  college  at  this  rank  is  paid  $60  less  than 
the  assistant  professor's  fifth  year  pay,  and 
$420  less  than  the  maximum  for  the  lower 
grade. 

(e)  The  professor  starts  at  $600  less  than  the  top 

pay  of  the  associate  professor  when  brought 
in  from  outside  of  a  Massachusetts  teachers 
college. 

(f)  The  president  who  may  be  selected  from  candi- 

dates from  outside  the  teachers  colleges  must 
be  employed  at  a  salary  of  $7,680,  which  is 
$300  below  the  top  pay  of  the  professor.  This 
low  starting  salary  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  any  highly  qualified  man  to  serve 
as  president  except  by  promotion  from  the 
faculty.  This  may  not  be  best  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  teacher  education. 

(g)  If  a  member  of  the  faculty  is  promoted  to 

higher  rank,  according  to  the  policy  em- 
ployed, he  does  not  start  at  the  lowest  step 
but  at  the  step  nearest  above  the  salary  he  is 
drawing.  Thus,  the  salary  of  an  associate 
professor  at  the  maximum  of  $6,780  when 
promoted  to  a  professorship  will  be  $7,080, 
the  step  in  the  professors'  scale  above  his 
salary  as  an  associate  professor. 
(h)  Finally,  the  45  per  cent  limitation  on  the  pro- 
portion of  faculty  members  permitted  in  the 
two  upper  ranks  closes  the  avenue  of  promo- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  maintain  an 
effective  faculty. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  attracting  well- 
trained,  experienced,  and  otherwise  outstanding  faculty 
members  with  these  handicaps,  to  say  nothing  of  selecting 
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outstanding  men  for  the  important  post  of  president.  The 
salary  policies  represented  by  the  schedule  almost  definitely 
leads  to  an  unhealthy  ingrown  situation,  which  is  particu- 
larly depressing  to  progress.  Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
spiring to  the  progress  of  the  teachers  colleges  than  the  in- 
fluence of  highly  qualified  teachers  and  administrators  who 
have  had  successful  experiences  elsewhere. 

It  seems  that  the  difficulty  of  securing  outstand- 
ing teachers  who  are  well  trained  and  experienced 
in  public  education  is  the  most  serious  weakness 
of  the  Massachusetts  state  teachers  colleges.  The 
salary  schedule  and  the  policies  for  its  administra- 
tion are  in  part  at  least  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  geared  to  professional  personnel, 
and  is  not  in  use  anywhere  else  as  far  as  can  now 
be  determined. 

Such  policies  may  serve  quite  adequately  for 
other  personnel  employed  in  state  departments, 
for  clerks,  cooks,  skilled  labor,  custodians  and 
other  non-professional  employees  in  the  teachers 
colleges.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  change  these 
policies  if  Massachusetts  is  to  enlarge  successfully 
the  college  faculties  to  serve  8,400  or  more  students 
instead  of  4,400. 

Policies  should  be  so  revised  that  an  outstanding 
teacher  can  be  employed  at  a  salary  commensurate 
with  his  ability  and  at  a  salary  which  will  attract 
him.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  possible  to  pay 
him  a  salary  which  may  be  on  an  advanced  step 
on  the  salary  scale. 

An  example  of  harsh  treatment  of  a  recent  appointee  came 
to  light  quite  by  accident.  A  veteran  of  the  second  World 
War,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  leading  universities,  and  with 
an  additional  year  of  graduate  professional  training  in  his 
chosen  field,  was  not  eligible  for  appointment  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts state  teachers  college  without  three  years  of  ex- 
perience. He  accepted  a  position  in  a  distant  State,  and  in 
four  years  advanced  to  a  salary  of  $4,600.  Family  circum- 
stances made  it  imperative  that  he  return  to  Massachusetts. 
With  his  training  and  experience  he  was  eligible  under  the 
schedule  for  an  appointment  as  an  instructor  at  the  initial 
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salary  of  $3,720.  According  to  the  Massachusetts  schedule 
it  will  take  eight  years  of  service  to  reach  the  salary  of 
$4,740,  which  is  $140  above  his  last  salary  before  coming  to 
Massachusetts.  This  is  the  sort  of  situation  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  secure  and  hold  teachers  with  professional 
competency.  This  teacher  was  a  victim  of  circumstances  — 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  working  in  a  Massachusetts 
teachers  college.    He  probably  will  not  remain. 

To  clarify  the  salary  policies  still  further  —  suppose  the 
new  instructor  could  have  been  placed  in  the  fifth  step  of 
the  present  schedule.  His  salary  would  have  been  $4,560, 
and  he  would  not  receive  an  increase  in  pay  until  three 
years  later,  when  he  would  be  awarded  a  $180  advance  to 
$4,740.  He  would  remain  at  this  salary  for  four  years,  when 
he  gets  his  final  increase  to  the  maximum  of  $4,920.  In 
seven  years  he  will  receive  two  salary  increments  amounting 
to  $360. 

This  illustrates  the  administration  of  the  salary  schedule 
for  all  ranks.  There  are  only  two  increments  during  the 
last  seven  years,  whether  it  be  assistant  professor,  professor 
or  president. 

Diagram  I  shows  graphically  the  operation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts schedule  compared  with  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
necticut schedule.  The  schedule  for  professors  is  used  to 
demonstrate  the  basic  differences  between  the  two  schedules. 

The  diagram  shows  graphically  the  difference  both  in 
salaries  and  in  the  administration  of  the  schedules.  Con- 
necticut grants  eight  annual  increments,  and  the  maximum 
salary  is  attained  in  the  ninth  year.  Massachusetts  grants 
six  over  a  twelve-year  period.  Consequently,  at  the  ninth 
year  the  Connecticut  professor  is  paid  $1,260  more  than  the 
teacher  of  like  training  and  experience  in  Massachusetts. 
When  the  Massachusetts  professor  reaches  the  maximum 
three  years  later,  he  is  still  $960  below  his  counterpart  in 
Connecticut. 

Exactly  the  same  relationship  exists  in  all  ranks,  includ- 
ing the  presidency,  which  is  shown  in  Diagram  II. 

Leadership.  —  The  presidency  is  tremendously  important 
to  the  success  of  the  continuous  improvement  in  the  pro- 
gram of  teacher  education.     The  president  should  have 
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considerable  freedom  to  exercise  not  only  his  own,  but  to 
encourage  the  use  of  ingenuity  and  intelligence  in  making 
a  better  teachers  college.  The  president  therefore  should  be 
an  outstanding  leader. 

The  salary  scale  and  the  policies  under  which  it  is  admin- 
istered makes  it  impossible  to  attract  outstanding  men  from 
outside  of  the  existing  faculties.  If  the  presidency  is  filled 
only  from  within,  the  result  may  ultimately  be  a  lack  of 
progress.  It  seems  of  utmost  importance-  that  occasionally 
a  leader  be  brought  in  from  the  outside  if  steady  advance- 
ment is  to  be  made. 

Conclusion.  —The  facts  presented  in  the  above 
paragraphs  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  salary 
policies  regarding  the  faculties  of  the  teachers  col- 
leges are  inflexible,  inadequate  and  discouraging  to 
the  development  of  strong  faculties. 

Part  IV. 

Carrying  out  the  Expansion  Program. 

The  realization  of  the  program  outlined  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  report  is  no  small  achievement.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  a  day.  It  will  require  planning,  legislation,  organ- 
ization, financing,  courage  and  foresight  in  execution.  For- 
tunately, this  survey  reveals  a  number  of  assets  on  which 
the  program  can  be  confidently  built.  Among  these  are 
the  following : 

1.  Ten  college  plants  worthy  of  rehabilitation  and 

expansion  to  meet  the  needs  as  suggested  in 
this  report. 

2.  A  good  basic  program  of  general  education  which 

is  now  being  carefully  studied  and  improved 
by  the  faculties  of  the  colleges. 

3.  A  broad  program  of  professional  education  for 

teaching    in    elementary    and    junior    high 
schools  and  in  many  special  fields  of  teaching. 

4.  Faculties  which  are  balanced  in  sex  and  age  and 

improving  in  professional  training. 

5.  Students  well  qualified  to  profit  by  higher  edu- 

cation. 
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6.  Colleges  accredited  by  both  professional  and  aca- 

demic accrediting  agencies. 

7.  Significant  progress  made  in  the  program  of  re- 

habilitating and  improving  the  college  build- 
ings. Nearly  $2,100,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  capital  outlay  alone  in  the  past  five  years. 

8.  New  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  classrooms 

nearing  completion  at  Framingham  and 
Lowell  Teachers  Colleges.  Approval  has  also 
been  given  by  the  legislature  to  a  number  of 
additional  capital  outlay  projects.  The  fol- 
lowing table  summarizes  these  projects: 

Table  XVII.  —  Capital  Outlays  (New  Construction)  authorized  by  the 
General  Court,  1949-1954. 


College. 


Purpose. 


Amount. 


1.  Bridgewater 

2.  Fitchburg  . 

3.  Framingham 

4.  Lowell 

5.  Salem 

6.  Westfield    . 

Total 


Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  and  Furnishings 

Gymnasium       .        . 

Auditorium  and  Gymnasium  i 

New  Building1  .... 

Planning    .       ,        . 

New  Building    .... 


$1,156,000 

453,000 

625,000 

850,000 

50,000 

3,025,000 


$6,159,000 


1  These  projects  are  nearing  completion.    The  Westfield  building  is  being  started. 

These  assets  indicate  clearly  that  there  is  a  sound  founda- 
tion on  which  to  continue  the  program  already  started  and 
to  carry  out  the  program  to  increase  the  capacities  suffi- 
ciently to  accommodate  an  additional  enrollment  of  4,000 
students  or  more. 


Expanding  the  Plant. 

First  Phase  —  to  be  Started  in  1955. 

All  the  evidence  which  this  study  was  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  indicates  the  program  of  expansion 
is  urgent.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the 
problem  of  supplying  teachers  is  becoming  more  difficult  and 
is  reaching  a  crucial  situation  in  Massachusetts.  However, 
since  it  is  not  practical  to  start  the  whole  program  at  once, 
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the  projects  which  will  most  quickly  raise  the  attendance 
should  constitute  the  first  phase  of  the  program.  The  fol- 
lowing projects  should  be  started  immediately: 

1.  At  Framingham.  —  Build  dormitory  for  200  women.    The  instruc- 

tional capacity  when  the  gymnasium  and  auditorium  are  com- 
pleted will  take  care  of  at  least  200  additional  students.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  because  of  the  lack  of  living  quarters.  Cost: 
Self -liquidating,  at  no  cost  to  the  State. 

2.  At  Bridgewater.  —  A  dormitory  for  250  men.    Self-liquidating,  at 

no  cost  to  the  State.  Purchase  land  adjoining  Training  School 
playground. 

3.  At  Fitchburg,  —  Convert  old  gymnasium  unit  into  a  student  center. 

4.  At  Lowell.  —  Purchase  Lovejoy  estate  and  city-owned  property 

adjoining  the  estate  at  once,  and  any  other  property  which  may 
become  available.  Convert  first  floor  of  Lovejoy  home  into 
student  center. 

5.  At  Salem.  —  The  campus  of  this  school  is  very  limited.    Therefore 

purchase  any  available  property  which  can  be  used  for  the  en- 
larged program  at  this  college.  We  would  suggest  that  in  place 
of  building  a  new  library,  a  student  center  be  built,  and  that  the 
present  assembly  hall  be  converted  into  a  library  as  was  done  at 
Lowell.  Provision  of  a  commodious  student  center  is  urgent  at 
Salem  to  accommodate  students  while  not  in  classes. 

6.  At  Worcester.  —  Build  a  new  gymnasium  and  student  center  after 

which  the  old  gymnasium  should  be  remodeled  to  serve  as  a 
library  and  the  old  library  space  converted  into  classrooms. 

7.  At  School  of  Art.  —  Part  of  building  has  been  rehabilitated.    Reha- 

bilitation of  the  rest  of  the  building  and  conversion  of  two  or 
three  classrooms  into  library. 

Estimated  capital  outlay  for  first  phase  of  these  projects,  ex- 
clusive of  dormitories,1  is  as  follows: 

1.  Bridgewater.  —  Purchase  of  land $60,000 

2.  Lowell: 

Purchase  of  land 162,000 

Student  Center,  Lovejoy  House     .....  50,000 

3.  Fitchburg.  —  Student  Center 50,000 

4.  Salem: 

Purchase  of  land 40,000 

Conversion  of  assembly  hall  into  library      .       .       .  40,000 

5.  Worcester: 

New  gymnasium  and  Student  Center  ....  1,000,000 
Remodeling  old  gymnasium,  library     ....  75,000 

6.  Art  School.  —  Rehabilitation  and  Library        .       .       .         160,000 


Total $1,637,000 

1  Dormitories  can  be  built  without  cost  to  the  State. 
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Second  Phase,  1956. 

The  second  phase  should  follow  immediately  after  the 
first  phase  has  been  launched.  The  projects  included  in 
this  step  are  urgent,  but  can  be  delayed  until  the  projects 
in  the  first  phase  are  under  way,  which  should  be  in  the 
year  1956. 

1.  At  Boston.  —  Convert  and  equip  Girls'  Latin  High  School  to  college 

classrooms  and  other  facilities. 

2.  At  Bridgewater.  —  Build  new  training  school  on  site  to  be  purchased 

adjoining  playground  in  co-operation  with  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water  and  erect  student  center,  including  cafeteria. 

3.  At  Fitchburg.  —  Build  self-liquidating  dormitory  for  125  men. 

4.  At  Framingham.  —  Erect  building  to  include  a  library,  a  student 

center  with  cafeteria,  and  administration  offices. 

5.  At  Lowell.  —  Build  two  self-liquidating  dormitories  for  100  women 

and  100  men,  and  a  ten-classroom  building. 

6.  At  Worcester.  —  Build  two  self-liquidating  dormitories  for  150  women 

and  100  men.    Build  ten-classroom  building. 

Estimated  Capital  Outlay  for  the  Second  Phase. 

1.  Boston.  —  Conversion  and  furnishing  Girls'  Latin  .       .       $150,000 

2.  Bridgewater: 

Training  School,  one  half  of  total  cost ....  450,000 

Student  Center 600,000 

3.  Framingham.  —  Library,  Student  Center,  etc.        .       .  850,000 

4.  Lowell.  —  Ten-classroom  building 300,000 

5.  Worcester.  —  Ten-classroom  building        ....  300,000 


Estimated  total        .       .      • $2,650,000 

Third  Phase,  1957. 

The  following  program  should  follow  phase  two : 

1.  At  Bridgewater.  —  Erect  self-liquidating  dormitories  for  250  women. 

Convert  and  equip  old  training  school  classrooms  to  serve  as 
college  classrooms. 

2.  At  Framingham.  —  Build  a  second  self-liquidating  dormitory  for  200 

girls.  Convert  old  library  and  office  rooms  in  Dwight  Hall  to 
classrooms. 

3.  At  Westfield.  —  Build  a  self-liquidating  dormitory  for  150  men. 

Build  a  ten-classroom  building  to  raise  capacity  to  800  students. 
This  step  should  be  taken  only  if  the  enrollment  warrants  the 
additional  capacity. 
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Estimated  Capital  Outlay,  Third  Phase. 

1.  Bridgewater.  —  Converting  old  training  school.       .       .       $100,000 

2.  Westfield.  —  Ten  classrooms 300,000 


Total $400,000 

Recapitulation  of  Estimated  Costs  of  Capital  Out- 
lay Program. 

Phase  I,  1955 $1,637,000 

Phase  II,  1956 2,650,000 

Phase  III,  1957 '      .  400,000 

Grand  Total $4,687,000 

Financing  Dormitory  Construction  and  Furnishing. 

After  thorough  investigation  of  the  plan  for  fi- 
nancing the  planning,  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  new  dormitories  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  two  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
First,  it  is  feasible  to  finance  the  building  of  dormi- 
tories with  bonds,  the  entire  cost  of  which  is  paid 
from  the  low  rental  of  $165  per  occupant  per  year. 
Second,  the  co-operation  of  businessmen,  bond 
men,  attorney  and  architect  in  this  building  enter- 
prise has  made  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
experience  the  outstanding  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  being  examined  by  prospective  build- 
ers of  self -liquidating  dormitories  in  many  other 
States. 

The  program  for  financing,  planning,  building  and  equip- 
ping the  teachers  college  dormitories  should  be  modelled 
after  this  plan.  Those  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  the 
dormitory  program  should  seek  the  advice,  if  not  the  serv- 
ices, of  the  committee  of  citizens  which  has  conducted  the 
business  of  selling  the  bonds,  selecting  the  architect,  and 
securing  the  proper  legislation  for  building  the  University 
dormitories.  Their  work,  including  that  of  the  architect, 
would  be  of  great  value.  It  is  not  properly  the  function  of 
this  report  to  propose  architects,  but  in  this  case,  because 
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of  the  specialized  nature  of  college  dormitory  planning,  and 
the  successful  experience  of  the  architect  for  the  University 
in  planning  unusually  economical  buildings,  it  is  suggested 
that  he  be  retained,  at  least  as  a  consultant,  for  the  teachers 
college  dormitories  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  building  pro- 
gram. It  might  be  good  business  to  invite  the  University 
group  to  undertake  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  the  planning  of 
building  and  furnishing  the  first  dormitory  to  be  built  for 
one  of  the  teachers  colleges. 

At  the  University  the  annual  student's  rental  fee  is  $165, 
which  is  $5  per  week  for  thirty-three  weeks.  The  total  cost 
of  financing  the  architectural  plans,  the  construction,  the 
furnishings  and  the  maintenance  of  the  building  has,  in  re- 
cent buildings,  been  less  than  $2,600  per  student  accommo- 
dated. The  total  program  recommended  in  this  report  will 
house  1,625  students.  If  the  cost  for  the  teachers  colleges 
should  run  as  high  as  $2,700  per  student,  the  total  cost 
would  be  $4,387,500.  The  annual  income  from  1,625  stu- 
dents at  $165  per  year  is  $268,125,  which  the  University 
experience  has  demonstrated  is  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
bonds  in  twenty-five  years  or  less  and  to  maintain  the  build- 
ings at  no  cost  to  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  buildings  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  fully  paid  for  and  in  good  condition  if  the  plan  as 
developed  at  the  University  is  employed. 

Expanding  the  Operating  Program. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  increase  in  the  budget  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses. The  salary  budget  for  the  administration  and  the 
faculty  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  annual  expendi- 
tures. It  is  important  that  the  teachers  colleges  retain  their 
standing  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher 
Education  and  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  and  that  the  standard  of  15  students  per 
teacher  as  required  for  membership  in  this  accrediting 
agency  be  maintained. 

By  applying  the  ratio  of  15  students  per  faculty  member 
to  an  increase  of  4,000  students,  a  total  of  267  additional 
teachers  will  be  required.    If  the  growth  in  the  enrollment 
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extends  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  it  should  not  be 
a  difficult  problem  to  add  this  number,  provided  the  salary 
schedule  is  revised  so  that  faculty  members  of  training  and 
experience  can  be  secured  even  in  competition  with  Con- 
necticut, which  pays  better  salaries  on  a  schedule  better 
adapted  to  securing  and  holding  the  type  of  professional 
people  required  on  college  faculties. 

The  additional  faculty  members  should  consist  of  men 
and  women  in  all  ranks  from  instructor  to  professor.  The 
average  salary  paid  the  new  members  of  the  faculty  would 
probably  be  at  the  mid-point  of  the  new  assistant  pro- 
fessors' pay  scale,  which  is  $5,220  per  year.  At  this  rate 
the  total  additional  cost  for  the  faculty  would  be  about 
$1,493,740  per  year. 

Additional  administrative  and  operating  costs  would  in- 
clude office  workers,  custodians,  maintenance  men,  dormi- 
tory matrons,  coal  and  office  and  classroom  supplies,  and 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  plants.  These  items  may  add  as  much  as  $300,000  a 
year  to  the  present  budget. 

Adding  these  rough  estimates  to  the  present 
budget,  which  is  approximately  $3,084,000,  the 
budget  for  the  teachers  colleges  enrolling  8,400 
students  would  be  about  $4,900,000,  which  is  ex- 
clusive of  boarding  halls.  Income  from  tuition  of 
8,400  students  amounting  to  $840,000  makes  the 
total  net  current  costs  of  the  expanded  colleges 
about  $4,060,000.  This  is  a  reasonable  amount  to 
expend  annually  for  the  professional  education  of 
8,400  Massachusetts  young  men  and  women  for 
teaching  in  the  Massachusetts  public  schools.  Ac- 
tually, the  net  cost  will  be  less  than  $500  per  student 
if  conditions  remain  as  at  present. 

Expanding  the  Student  Enrollment. 

The  expansion  of  the  student  enrollment  may  seem  to  be 
a  difficult  task  in  the  face  of  the  decrease  in  the  enrollment 
which  occurred  from  October,  1949,  to  October,  1953,  in 
the  nine  colleges,  not  including  the  Boston  Teachers  Col- 
lege which  was  not  a  part  of  the  state  system  until  1952. 
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Table  XVIII  presents  the  enrollment  on  October  1,  1953, 
as  compared  with  the  enrollment  on  the  same  date  in  1949. 


Table  XVIII.  —  Enrollment  in  1949  and  1953,  State  Teachers  Colleges, 


College. 

1949. 

1953. 

Increase. 

Loss. 

640 

632 

- 

8 

596 

420 

- 

176 

545 

512 

- 

33 

305 

432 

127 

- 

228 

133 

- 

95 

544 

573 

29 

- 

Westfleld 

236 

214 

- 

22 

435 

437 

2 

- 

510 

386 

- 

124 

4,039 

3,739 

- 

300 

Undoubtedly,  the  decreases  at  Fitchburg,  North  Adams 
and  the  School  of  Art  were  due  to  the  graduation  of  the 
veterans.  But  it  is  not  easily  apparent  to  the  casual  ob- 
server why  the  schools  did  not  draw  a  larger  enrollment  in 
response  to  the  universal  appeal  for  more  teachers,  and  the 
higher  salaries  now  enjoyed  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

There  are  possibly  a  number  of  explanations.  It 
should  be  sufficient  to  list  a  number  of  deterrents 
to  growth  with  only  a  minimum  of  explanation. 

1.  College  plants  were  neglected  over  a  long  period 

of  time  and  consequently  lost  their  appeal. 

2.  Dormitory  capacities  are  inadequate.    The  last 

dormitory  was  built  in  1918,  thirty-six  years 
ago.  To  increase  enrollment  substantially  re- 
quires additional  dormitories  at  Bridgewater, 
Framingham  and  Fitchburg.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  lack  of  foresight  or  an  indisposi- 
tion to  build  additional  dormitories.  A  num- 
ber of  the  colleges  have  the  instructional  ca- 
pacity to  accommodate  from  150  to  200  more 
students,  but  either  lack  the  appeal  to  stu- 
dents or  dormitory  quarters. 

3.  The  general  public  attitude  in  Massachusetts 

seems  unfairly  to  regard  public  institutions  of 
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higher  education  as  inferior.  This  reputation 
has  tended  to  discourage  attendance  at  the 
teachers  colleges. 

4.  The  guidance  departments  and  teachers  in  pub- 

lic high  schools  apparently  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  for  teachers  by  advising 
larger  numbers  of  competent  students  to  at- 
tend the  teachers  colleges. 

5.  The  administrations  of  some  of  the  colleges  may 

have  been  ineffective  in  their  contacts  with  the 
public  high  schools,  particularly  those  within 
easy  commuting  range  of  the  campus.  It 
seems  that  more  students  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  should  have  been  recruited. 

These  factors  may  have  had  some  bearing  on  the  low 
attendance  at  the  teachers  colleges  in  Massachusetts  at  a 
time  when  college  enrollments  were  growing  all  over  the 
United  States.  This  report  has  recommended  urgently 
that  the  plants  be  modernized,  made  attractive  and  that 
additional  class  rooms,  student  centers  and  dormitories  be 
added  as  soon  as  possible.  The  conclusion  can  be  confi- 
dently drawn  that  as  these  recommendations  become  reali- 
ties they  will  of  themselves  stimulate  a  growth  in  the  en- 
rollment. 

Need  for  Public  Higher  Education. 

Massachusetts  ranks  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  48 
States  in  the  number  of  students  in  its  public  institutions  of 
higher  education.  This  State  is  rightfully  proud  of  its  great 
private  institutions  which,  according  to  statistics  submitted 
by  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Education,  draw 
over  25,000  students  annually  from  other  States.  Many  of 
these  colleges  are  national  institutions  drawing  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  students  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  fact  that 
it  is  often  more  difficult  for  a  Massachusetts  high  school 
graduate  to  gain  admittance  than  it  is  for  a  student  from  a 
western  state.  Furthermore,  the  chief  problem  of  some  of 
these  colleges  has  been  to  reject  students,  since  many  more 
apply  than  they  can  possibly  admit. 

The  lack  of  public  higher  education  has  caused, 
in  part,  at  least,  nearly  20,000  Massachusetts  stu- 
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dents  to  enter  colleges  in  other  States.  Of  this 
number  it  is  estimated  that  about  6,000  students 
are  attending  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  other  States.  No  doubt  a  large  number 
of  those  going  to  college  elsewhere  would  attend 
public  colleges  in  this  State  if  they  had  been  avail- 
able and  with  the  facilities  recommended  for  the 
teachers  colleges  in  this  report. 

There  is,  in  the  State,  a  large  source  of  students 
for  public  colleges  in  Massachusetts. 

Change  of  Name. 

It  has  become  perfectly  clear  to  those  making  this  survey 
that  another  step  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  morale  of 
the  teachers  colleges  and  to  improve  their  standing  in  the 
public  mind.  The  name  " teachers  college"  is  not  particu- 
larly appealing  to  high  school  graduates.  When  they  dis- 
cuss colleges  they  dislike  to  admit  to  their  classmates  that 
they  are  going  to  a  teachers  college.  Many  States  have 
found  this  situation  a  deterrent  to  many  qualified  students 
and  have  changed  the  names  of  their  institutions. 

For  instance,  Michigan  has  changed  the  name  to  College 
of  Education.  This  is  in  line  with  other  professional  col- 
leges. We  do  not  have  lawyers  colleges  or  farmers  colleges, 
or  doctors  colleges,  but  colleges  of  law,  agriculture  and  medi- 
cine. 

Ohio  has  adopted  the  designation  of  University  thus  — 
Kent  State  Teachers  College,  for  example,  became  Kent 
State  University. 

California  has  changed  the  name  to  State  College,  for  ex- 
ample, San  Jose  State  College,  San  Diego  State  College. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  people,  includ- 
ing high  school  students,  who  were  asked  their 
preference  in  names  that  either  State  College  or 
College  of  Education  is  much  more  appealing  than 
1  'Teachers  College."  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
the  name  Framingham  State  College  for  Women, 
even  though  its  functions  remain  the  same,  would 
be  a  great  morale  builder  as  well  as  an  enrollment 
builder.  The  same  would  apply  to  Bridgewater 
State  College,  or  Lowell  State  College,  Worcester 
State  College  and  all  the  rest. 
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Part  V. 

Organization  for  the  Administration  of  the  State 

Teachers  Colleges. 

Education  in  the  United  States  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
several  States.  The  States  in  turn  have  aimed  to  keep  the 
public  schools  close  to  the  people.  To  do  so  they  have  dele- 
gated to  the  local  communities  the  authority  to  tax  them- 
selves and  to  conduct  the  schools  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual,  the  community  and  the  State.  In  delegating 
this  authority,  the  States  have  been  uniform  in  prescribing 
a  board  or  committee  of  citizens  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  schools. 

The  States  have  generally  followed  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciple in  the  management  of  state  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. Massachusetts  has  recently  established  such  a 
policy  regarding  the  University  and  the  Lowell  Technologi- 
cal Institute.  The  trustees  in  each  case  are  delegated  the 
authority  to  establish  policies  for  the  conduct  of  these  insti- 
tutions, which  were  formerly  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  teachers  colleges  are  still  in  this  Department, 
whose  chief  function  is  service  to  all  the  schools  in  the  State 
and  not  policy  making  for  individual  schools.  It  is  the  de- 
partment of  the  State  delegated  to  maintain  official  con- 
tact with  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  graduate  school.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Department  has  been  delegated  by  law  such  important 
functions  as  the  following:  establish  state- wide  standards 
of  education;  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  edu- 
cation; assist  the  local  schools  by  gathering  and  dissem- 
inating statistical  and  other  important  information;  render 
services  aimed  to  improve  courses  of  study  and  materials 
of  instruction;  allocate  and  distribute  state-aid  funds  for 
education,  school  transportation,  lunches  and  school  build- 
ings; the  certification  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  in 
compliance  with  state  statutes;  and  many  other  important 
services.  These  are  the  important  duties  of  a  state  depart- 
ment, and  to  add  the  administration  of  a  vital  part  of  the 
public  school  system  does  not  seem  to  work  as  well  as  it 
should. 
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The  Legislature  has  shown  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
budgets  submitted  by  the  Department  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  teachers  colleges.  The  cuts  made 
each  year  are  evidence  of  this.  For  example,  in  1954,  the 
appropriations  by  the  Legislature  represented  a  reduction 
of  $573,816  below  the  budget  requested  by  the  State  De- 
partment. For  1955,  the  requests  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses were  cut  $885,500,  and  the  requests  for  repairs,  al- 
terations and  equipment  were  reduced  from  $892,889  to 
$181,365.  This  situation  is  not  the  fault  of  either  Legisla- 
ture or  Department ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system  —  the 
parts  are  all  right,  but  an  important  element  is  missing.  The 
result  has  been  delays  in  greatly  needed  building  repairs, 
inability  to  provide  practical  salary  schedules  for  profes- 
sional people,  not  enough  books  for  libraries,  a  near  total 
absence  of  funds  for  official  travel  by  either  presidents  or 
faculty,  and,  through  the  years,  neglect  of  the  ordinary 
upkeep  of  the  plant. 

With  these  conditions  existing  at  present,  the  problem  of 
how  to  implement  the  important  recommendations  of  this 
survey  must  be  solved.  The  plant  rehabilitation  program 
was  slowed  down  by  the  cut  in  the  1955  budget.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  pushed  to  completion  within  a  period  of 
three  years.  This  coincides  with  the  plant  expansion  pro- 
gram for  classrooms,  gymnasiums,  libraries,  student  centers, 
dormitories  and  additional  land.  Following  the  plant  ex- 
pansion will  come  the  increase  in  the  student  enrollment 
and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  faculty.  All  together, 
this  is  a  large  and  very  important  program. 

The  Legislature  is  sincerely  trying  to  find  out  what  are 
the  needs  of  the  teachers  colleges.  The  survey  will  have 
been  in  vain  unless  a  major  part  of  its  recommendations 
become  effective. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  weakness  in  the 
present  situation  stems  from  organizational  diffi- 
culties. The  solution  is  clear.  The  Legislature 
should  enact  into  law  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  composed  of  outstanding  and  repre- 
sentative citizens,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  approved  by  the  Council.    The  sole  responsi- 
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bility  of  this  board  shall  be  the  Massachusetts  state 
teachers  colleges  and  the  School  of  Art. 

The  citizen  board  in  control  of  the  administration 
of  public  educational  institutions  is  the  sensible, 
practical  and  successful  organization  for  building 
confidence  in  these  institutions. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  board  of  trustees,  com- 
posed of  outstanding  lay  citizens  whose  sole  responsibility  is 
the  teachers  colleges,  be  created.  It  should  be  small  enough 
to  be  effective  and  large  enough  to  be  representative  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  Probably  the  most  effective  boards 
are  composed  of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine 
citizens  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor's  Council.  After  the  organization 
period  all  appointments  should  be  for  either  seven  or  nine 
years,  depending  on  the  number  of  trustees.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  should  be  an  ex-officio  member. 

The  first  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  should  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chancellor  of  the  state  teachers  colleges,  who 
shall  serve  as  the  executive  officer  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  As  the  administrator  of  the  colleges  he  should 
recommend  personnel  to  fill  such  positions  in  his  immediate 
staff  as  comptroller,  business  manager,  treasurer,  and  direc- 
tor of  plant  maintenance,  and  such  clerical  assistance  as 
necessary.  It  is  important  that  this  central  staff  be  rela- 
tively small  in  order  that  much  autonomy  be  delegated  to 
the  administrations  of  the  individual  colleges. 

The  chancellor  should  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board 
for  any  term  which  they  may  designate.  He  should  be 
chosen  for  his  background  as  an  educational  administrator, 
an  organizer,  and  for  his  general  knowledge  of  educational 
finance. 

The  board  of  trustees  would  submit  to  the  Legislature  a 
unified  budget  for  the  ten  colleges.  They  must  have  full 
power  over  the  budget  appropriation  in  order  that  all  ex- 
penditures be  made  for  the  best  interests  of  the  college  pro- 
grams. 

They  shall  determine  the  salary  schedules  of  all  profes- 
sional personnel.    Salaries  of  all  other  employees  —  clerical, 
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custodial,  maintenance  men,  laborers,  etc.  —  should  con- 
form to  usual  state  policies. 

The  chancellor  should  recommend  to  the  Board  qualified 
persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  presidencies  of  the  colleges. 

He  should  aid  the  college  presidents  in  the  selection  of 
teaching  personnel,  and  in  the  development  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

He  should,  through  his  comptroller,  keep  up  to  the  minute 
records  of  the  expenditures  against  each  item  of  the  budget. 

The  business  manager  should  make  all  purchases  which 
can  most  economically  be  made  from  a  central  office.  De- 
liveries can  usually  be  made  to  each  college. 

The  business  manager  along  with  the  director  of  main- 
tenance would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the 
board  of  trustees  regarding  the  program  of  maintaining  the 
school  plants. 

The  above  descriptions  of  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  different  officers  is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  but  only 
to  indicate  the  possible  uses  or  functions  of  these  offices. 
No  doubt  the  trustees  and  the  chancellor  will  be  quite  ca- 
pable of  outlining  their  needs  for  personnel  and  the  policies 
under  which  they  will  function. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  survey  staff  that  to 
establish  an  organization,  consisting  of  a  citizens'  board  of 
trustees  and  a  chancellor  with  a  small  staff  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  teachers  colleges  is 
the  most  important  in  the  document.  Such  a  board  which 
will  evaluate  all  projects  both  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  on 
the  one  hand  and  as  citizens  interested  in  good  education 
in  the  state  on  the  other  is  indispensible  if  any  constructive 
program  is  to  be  achieved. 
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